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CHAPTER I, 


ADY LISLA DRUMMOND was an enigma. 

She was young, good-looking, and had plenty of money; 
therefore she was courted and worshipped as a goddess by mammon. 
The worship she accepted indifferently, the courtship she coldly re- 
pelled. She did not eschew society, she was always mindful of its 
claims; yet many wondered why she went so assiduously to balls, 
concerts, and theatres, when the only effect they had on her was to 
deepen the look of proud languor that marred the classic stillness of 
her face. 

She was by no means a blue-stocking, and took but a vague 
interest in politics. Art she tolerated in her boudoir, in the shape 
of undraped deities of either sex, smiling at her from panel pictures 
or gracefully posed on antique pedestal. To the muse of poetry she 
occasionally succumbed, and light literature she skimmed in the 
ordinary orthodox way; but that which she added to her store of 
knowledge may have benefited herself, it certainly did not benefit 
anyone else. Conversation she had little, originality she had none. 
If she had been a “nobody” she would have been voted “com- 
monplace” in spite of her Grecian head and perfect hands. As she 
was a “somebody,” she was called an “anomaly,” which is a very 
useful sort of word. It may mean so much, and it may mean 
nothing at all. 

But the living statue woke into life at last, and in this wise. 
Lady Lisla was present one afternoon at a literary “ At Home,” 
where a fair Socialist, to prove her Democratic principles, collected 
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round her all the aristocrats she knew, or could get her friends to 
bring. These, with a shabby journalist or two, and a couple of shy 
girls who were proudly introduced as “contributors to magazines ” 
(one had written a poem in the Family Herald, the other was writing 
one) were the company which figured in the ladies’ papers later as 
“the brilliant literary assemblage.” 

Lady Lisla had come because it was so much easier to say “yes” 
than “no” to the pressing solicitations of pretty Blanche Des- 
mond; but having come, she thought her duty ended with her 
presence, and lay back on a terra-cotta lounge perfectly passive. 
Her attention was arrested by a voice and a very peculiar voice. 

Now we have all our little idiosyncrasies, however we may pride 
ourselves to the contrary. Some go wild after painting, some are 
fascinated by lovely eyes, some by a winning manner, and some by a 
fetching dress. Lady Lisla was susceptible on one point, and that 
was voice. Every voice affected her pleasantly or unpleasantly— 
mostly the latter. Some people she could like when they were silent ; 
the generality she only endured from the moment they began to 
speak. She had a very nervous organisation, though, being perfectly 
healthy, she was not aware of it; and this highly-strung sensitiveness 
culminated in an extreme sensibility of the aural organs. This 
nerve-affection is not very common, thank heaven, for it is the cause 
of much suffering, and the remedy has yet to be found. 

The owner of the voice which had roused Lady Lisla from her 
apathy was a man of about fifty, with a commanding presence and a 
well developed brow. His tones were singularly calm and resonant, as 
if he were accustomed to hold an audience in attentive thrall. The 
self-restraint in them, also the quiet force, appealed irresistibly to 
Lady Lisla, and motioning to her hostess she asked to be introduced 
to him. 

Poor Mrs. Desmond looked horribly perplexed. 

“The truth is,” she began in a hesitating sort of way, “he is not 
one of us—he is a Roman Catholic priest.” 

‘Does that matter?” asked Lady Lisla indifferently. 

Mrs. Desmond’s brow cleared when she saw how the awful news 
was received. 

“Not but that he is a very clever man,” she rattled on nervously. 
** Quite a gentleman, and so polished. He was at Cambridge, and 
then went abroad, and while at Rome got captured I believe. His 
family move in very high circles, or you may be sure I would not 
have asked him here.” 

This was rather strong from an advanced Socialist, but perhaps 
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politeness with them as with others condones little variations from 
truth. 

“Do you really wish to know him? He will be flattered, I am 
sure.” 

Lady Lisla merely bowed her head, and Mrs. Desmond fluttered 
off to execute her guest’s wish. In a few moments she returned with 
the gentleman, whom she introduced as Father St. Aubyn. If the 
worthy cleric were flattered there was nothing in his manner to show 
it, as with perfect ease he uttered the ordinary nothings in anything 
but an ordinary way. 

Lady Lisla was attracted. Her cool languor gave way to interest. 
She liked to hear the clear, incisive voice, the trenchant, crisp little 
sentences, the meaning of which went further than the ear, and 
seemed to pierce the mind with a pleasant sting. Father St. Aubyn 
was a clever man, and not only was he clever himself, but he had the 
rare gift of making his listener feel that he was clever also. This is 
the highest kind of cleverness, and was the cause of Father St. 
Aubyn’s popularity. Lady Lisla felt she had never lived till now. 
He understood her, and took for granted that she could understand. 

When he said at parting, ‘I hope that we shail meet again some 
day,” it was not the smile which accompanied the words that made 
her blush like a very schoolgirl, it was not the keen steadfast look 
he bent upon her from the depth of his clear dark eyes, it was the 
consciousness in her own heart that she wanted to see this man 
again as she had never wanted to see man before. 

From the moment they played at amateur Socialism in a London 
drawing-room, life became a different thing for Lady Lisla. Her 
mental inactivity was at an end. She was capable of thinking, he 
had implied it ; so she dared to reason, dared to read. 

A great deal of women’s intellectual torpor arises from a want of 
trust in their own powers ; they are timid from heredity, from circum- 
stances, from fear of ridicule. 

Hitherto Lady Lisla had dragged through lifea smiling automaton, 
nothing more. Now all her pulses were quickened into being, and 
the mental intoxication which resulted was almost delirium at 
times. 

She met him constantly in society, and intuitively yielded more 
and more to his subtle influence. Though he never attempted to 
dictate, and never addressed more than a few sentences specially to 
her, it was the chance word here and there that guided her awakening 
intellect, that told her what books to read, what views to adopt, what 


side to take on asocial question. And when, later, he would quietly 
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appeal to her opinion before a number of people, and she would 
first nervously, and then with more confidence announce her ideas, 
she was often rewarded by an instantaneous flash from those in- 
scrutable eyes which made her tingle all over with the joy of being 
understood. 

In time the silent cold woman became a brilliant speaker, a 
concise writer, and a woman who interested clever men by the 
originality of her thoughts and the gentle intense way she had of 
expressing them. The great blue eyes would sparkle, the tremulous 
colour come and go, her beautiful hands clasp and unclasp, as her 
low earnest voice thrilled through the coldest member of her 
audience. 

And he, the cause of it all, smiled to himself, well pleased. At 
last society began to talk, as society always will. Why would Lady 
Lisla never marry? And why did she always outshine herself when 
that good-looking cleric was present ? 

In due time Lady Lisla heard, as the victim always does hear, 
remarks which are pointed but not pleasant. The result was not 
what it would have been a year ago. Then, she would have listened 
in scornful apathy, hardly grasping the significance of the rumour. 
Now, a vivid crimson mantled her delicate cheeks, though she only 
tightened her lips expressively. But she thought and thought to 
some purpose. 

He was only her intellectual friend: there was on/y between them 
a camaraderie of spirit which flushed her brain with vigour and 
stimulated her reasoning faculties. She was grateful, only grateful, 
and was she going to shun him because of a wicked whisper ? 

No ; and the graceful head was thrown back, and the graceful 
form sprang to its feet, quivering in every nerve—with gratitude. 

He had never been to visit her; she lived alone with a com- 
panion, and had met him so frequently at friends’ houses, that to ask 
him to call had not entered her head. 

But society drives many people to desperation, and is the remote 
cause of many a crime. 

Lady Lisla drove to where Father St. Aubyn lived, and after ten 
minutes’ interview with him, during which he was cool and conven- 
tional as usual, and she was curiously flushed and excited, she drove 
home and wrote notes of invitation to a large dinner she was going 
to give. Acceptances poured in, and as Lady Lisla read the per- 
fumed billets, her eyes sparkled mischievously, almost as if she were 
a girl. 
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The night came, and with it the guests. 

The hostess received them, looking the personification of loveliness, 
in the palest of pale pink silk, and a strange lustre in the feverishly 
bright eyes. Father St. Aubyn took her in to dinner, and, as in duty 
bound, was by her side most of the evening. 

Her delicate witchery was at its height. The statue that men 
had been accustomed to admire and ignore was a thrilling, throbbing 
Venus now. And they hung around it spell-bound. 

It was a triumph from first to last, but like every other triumph 
had to be paid for dearly. 

They had all gone ; the last smile had been smiled, the last hand- 
clasp had been given, and Lady Lisla was alone, amongst that blaze 
of lights and that wealth of flowers. 

She was pale now, pale to the very lips. The soft sad eyes gazed 
straight before her, looking at truth steadily, and with self-scorn. 

Presently, she crouched down_on the ground in front of the fire, 
and shaking her hair over her like a veil, buried her face in her 
hands. Long-drawn sobs came from that prostrate form : at times 
the tiny hands were clenched and raised, at times they beat help- 
lessly against the floor. Her anguish was voiceless save for one 
bitter cry : 

“ My God, I thought I knew everything, and I did not even know 
myself.” 


And the same night, at the same hour, Leslie St. Aubyn was 
holding bitter commune with himself. His strong smooth face was 
troubled, and the usually calm eyes had a puzzled expression in them, 
half pain, half bewilderment. 

He stood at his open window, and let the sharp night-wind play 
on his brow. Stars, like brilliants shaken from God’s finger, glittered 
in the broad blue sky, and the gentle rustle of the trees in the 
Square soothed the watcher’s perturbed thoughts. His stern serenity 
gradually returned, and the fathomless eyes lost that wavering ex- 
pression so unusual in them. 

“God, I can do it,” was his unspoken thought, as he gently 
closed the window ; “for a moment only was my heart afraid. My 
strength is stayed on Thee.” 


CHAPTER Ii. 


Lapy Lisa was going to be married “at last.” 
We all know which sex added the two final words; but when a 
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pretty woman gets to be thirty and remains unwedded, she must 
expect remarks to be critical if not kind. 

“Tt was the result of that dinner party,” said a dowager sagely. 
“ Anyone could see, she laid herself out to captivate that night.” 

“ Yes, it was the result of that dinner-party,” repeated Lady Lisla, 
when the pithy judgment was echoed back to her; and then she 
clasped her hands together on her knees and gazed straight before 
her, as she had a habit of doing now. 

Her fiancé was Sir Everard Everleigh, a heavy brutish sort of 
man, not young, not good-looking, and more plentifully endowed 
with money than with wit. 

“ What made you choose him ?” asked outspoken Floss Rivers, ad- 
justing her pince-nez to survey the slim incarnation of cream lace and 
blue ribbons reclining before her in an attitude of extreme languor. 

“He does as well as anyone else,” was the listless reply. “ After 
all, a husband is only an adjunct nowadays to a woman’s life, and an 
adjunct which need not interfere much with the ordinary tenor of it.” 

Jolly Floss Rivers was vulgar enough to whistle. 

Lady Lisla had evidently developed, and developed to some 
purpose. But Floss was wise enough not to enter into an argument. 
She herself was burdened with a partner who had marred her life’s 
happiness at every step. Only her animal spirits, and only: her 
animal love for her children, preserved her within the pale of 
respectability. She was a woman who could hate and laugh, who 
could appreciate humour while her heart was breaking, and who 
would say carelessly and wickedly, as she trimmed her cigarette with 
a penknife, “There is one quality which theologians have forgotten 
to attribute to the Almighty, and that is sarcasm. He is terribly 
sarcastic; once grasp that, and you get the clue to much that has 
hitherto been put down to his Satanic Majesty.” She saw now that 
there were hidden depths in her friend’s character, depths never 
meant to be fathomed by the world at large ; she saw, and held her 
tongue. 

To no one did Lady Lisla reveal her second visit to Father St. 
Aubyn—this time at night, and this time on foot. 

Is it not Madame de Sévigné who says, “It is a terribly Jonely 
thing to have a soul.” 

Lady Lisla was awaking to the consciousness that she was not 
only an animate thing, she was an intelligent being—she could think, 
and because she could think, the whole range of thought was open 
to her. The magnificence and loneliness of this idea appalled her. 
Its potentialities were so immense, And it was this sharpened power 
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of reasoning which made the question of marriage so complex to 
her. Its possibilities were enormous; they made her colour and 
shiver from head to foot, yet she must not shrink if the general 
welfare required it of her. 

When Sir Everard proposed, her perplexities increased. What 
had been merely an intricate problem viewed at a distance, suddenly 
became of palpitating immediate interest. 

In her trouble she thought of Father St. Aubyn ; surely he would 
advise, he would know what was strong and sensible and direct. 
The very sound of his wonderful voice, in her over-wrought state, 
would be soothing ; and Lady Lisla, acting on the impulse which 
attracted her magnetically towards the man of brilliant intellect and 
impassive heart, crept from her own house like a guilty thing, glided 
through the back streets and was ushered into his presence tremb- 
ling at her boldness. 

To give birth to a human being is an awful responsibility, but to 
give birth to a soul is more solemn still, unless one can foster it with 
parental care, and guide it from adolescence into maturity. 

Father St. Aubyn had deliberately quickened Lady Lisla’s intellect 
into being ; but to guide her further would be to break his vows, un- 
less she believed as he believed. Elation at their spiritual conquests 
is the one laudable pleasure of a celibate clergy, but Father St. Aubyn 
had wider views than most of his brethren. He never urged or 
argued or coerced apparently. Could he help those eyes which 
were so penetrating because so passionless? Could he help those 
low trenchant tones which, without the words sometimes, carried 
conviction to the most incredulous? Where personal influence and 
spiritual supremacy merge into one harmonious whole is a point that 
can never be defined. 

Father St. Aubyn pitied—almost pitied—the beautiful, tremulous 
creature who stood before him under the one gas-burner in that 
bare, unfurnished room, telling with quivering lips and tearful eyes 
her doubts, her fears, her love-trouble, ending plaintively, with quite 
a tragic gesture : 

“ Father, tell me what I ought to do.” 

Was this the calm Lady Lisla who spoke so eloquently on ques- 
tions political and social? After all, he thought critically, she was 
but a woman in embryo ; in mind she had begun to live, in heart she 
was yet a child. 

Strung up as she was to the very height of nervous tension, his 
first few cold words were like ice to her fevered heart. 

“T’m honoured, deeply honoured, Lady Lisla, that you have 
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sought my advice, but, really, this is a subject entirely beyond me. 
Marriage” (with a slight smile) “is an affair of the heart, is it not? 
Have you no lady-friend who would counsel you in this matter ?” 

She bowed her head, and the big tears slowly dropped on to her 
ungloved hands, It was so disappointing to expect a friend, and to 
find a stone. 

“ T thought,” she gasped nervously, “that Catholic priests always 
helped about such things.” 

“ Catholic priests help Catholics,” he corrected gently, “ but out- 
siders—that is a very different thing.” 

The slight emphasis on the word owfsiders was meant to draw. 
He felt he won or lost her to his faith that night. 

But Lady Lisla had only developed in parts: she had grown 
rationally, but not spiritually ; she felt in no need of a creed, she 
wanted a human friend. She stood silent ; there was disappoint- 
ment in her heart, there was disappointment also in his. 

*T should think,” he said at length, in even, measured tones, “all 
you have to do isto question your own heart. If you love him, take 
him; if you don’t, leave him alone.” 

And that was the end of all her fine theories about transcenden- 
talism, the improvement of the human species, the survival of the 
fittest, the widening of women’s sphere—all to end in the mere 
vulgar solution of love. 

Her edifice crumbled about her ears, and mental stupor was the 
immediate result. She felt powerless to speak. All the pointed 
sentences she had so carefully rehearsed, the neat refutations to what 
she imagined would be his line of argument (for she had a vague 
idea that men of whatever sect advocated matrimony generally), all 
completely vanished from her mind. She had nothing to say, and 
she did not know what to do. She was weary, body and mind, and 
was only conscious of a wild desire for someone to take her future in 
their own hands, and do with it what they would. 

Her disconsolate attitude perhaps touched him, for his voice had 
a kinder tone in it as he said: 

“‘T am afraid I have been of no help, Lady Lisla. Tell me, what 
do you want me to do? ” 

Her tears flowed faster from sheer disappointment. She felt like 
a silly schoolgirl. 

“T want you to decide for me,” she said in a low voice. 

Almost a look of contempt passed over the strong, masterful face 
as he quietly asked : 

Is the gentleman suitable in age, position, and birth?” 
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“Yes.” 

“ He is rich?” 

“ Yes.” 

* A good reputation ?” 

The full red lips curled. 

“ As good as his fellows.” 

The questioner hesitated a moment. 

“ You care for him?” 

A mutinous quiver of the lips—that was all. 

He hesitated again. 

* You care for no one eise ?” 

Two soft shy eyes were raised to his, then the eyelids hid their 
beauty. There was silence deep as the grave, broken by Father St. 
Aubyn at length. 

** As you have asked me,” he began abstractedly, “I should say 
marry, by all means. You will probably be happier, and feel life 
more full. After all, employment is what we each require, whether 
rich or poor: the thing is to find employment of a congenial kind. 
Yes, marry,” his manner getting more authoritative; ‘it is the best 
thing for you.” 

“T will,” came from her lips almost as a vow, and then she took 
her leave. 

“She is lost to us,” was Father St. Aubyn’s comment as he 
courteously put her into a hansom, “but at least I did my duty. 
What weak fools most women are; it is not creed they want, it is 
gush,” and with a satirical smile he went indoors. 

So there was a grand wedding: and the society papers were full 
of the beauty of the bride andthe wealth of the bridegroom. Father 
St. Aubyn was invited to the breakfast, but was unexpectedly called 
out of town. 

A prolonged honeymoon was succeeded by a round of visits, and 
then the newly-married pair settled down in Eaton Square. 

Dinner succeeded dinner, féte followed féte, people shook their 
heads, and said “Such extravagance could not last. Had Lady 
Lisla lost her head?” 

She spoke no more at public meetings, she headed no longer 
public charities, she read no more rational books ; her character 
seemed changed wholly and entirely. She lived only for present 
enjoyment, and cared not what she did so long as she drowned 
thought. Father St. Aubyn she sometimes saw, but her set was not 
his set now. Her husband she openly scorned, and treated with 
undisguised contempt, 
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At last the crisis came. A covert sneer, an open quarrel, dignity 
forgotten, hatred uppermost, words said that should never have been 
thought, and the insulted wife left her intoxicated husband, vowing 
she would never see him more. In broad daylight she crossed the 
threshold of her home, a stranger, and worse than a stranger. She 
called a hansom, and told the driver to go where he liked. In- 
st*nctively, across her whirl of passion and fury came the memory 
of the man with the imperturbable face and adamantine manner. 
Surely, he would be kind to her now. Was not her marriage his 
doing, was he not responsible for its unholy issue? So she drove to 
his dwelling, and was face to face with him once more ; not a blush- 
ing timid creature this time, but a bitter outraged wife. There were 
no tears, no stammering now. She told him plainly and hardly how 
things had happened, then held herself erect, waiting for him to 
speak. 

“T am much distressed,” he said ; “ how can I help you? Why 
have you come to me?” 

Her passionate eyes flashed. Her heart was throbbing with mad 
insensate misery, and her whole being was craving for one word of 
sympathy. 

“T thought,” she replied distantly, ‘‘ you might be able to tell me 
where I could go. I will never go back to him.” 

“ Never is a long day,” he said quietly, so quietly ; ‘the whole of 
time does not contain it. When you are calm, your own reason will 
tell you that it is to your home and to your husband you must 
return.” 

*“* Never,” she repeated hotly, clenching her little white fist. 

“We will see,” he said softly but firmly, and never relaxing from 
his cold reasoning tone, he showed her how she owed it to morality, 
to society, and to her own self-respect to endure the inevitable, and 
to endure it bravely. 

And she who was hungering for some one to respect, some one to 
believe in, drank in every word, and promised to obey. 

“I may come and see you again?” she asked humbly, as she 
rose to go. 

“T leave England to-morrow for many years,” he replied, with no 
inflection of regret in his voice ; he had schooled himself too well. 

Weil-trained in obedience to his Church was Father St. Aubyn ; 
but in his heart was an unacknowledged wish that he had not to 
relinquish the work which now lay passive in his hands. 

“Go home now,” he said, with a shade more feeling, “ and believe 
me you will never regret having done so,” 
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Her eyes were dry, but her heart was heavy, as she once more 
ascended the staircase of her home. She was met by frightened 
servants, who told her Sir Everard had died in a fit of apoplexy soon 
after she had left the house. 

“ He told me to endure, to bravely endure,” was the one thought 
vividly present to her mind during the trying days which followed 
and the early period of her widowhood ; and it was the same thought 
which made her force herself to take up again literature, philanthropy, 
and the fine arts, till she was spoken of everywhere as one of the 
women of the period, till she was run after by the best and the 
greatest, and was honoured by the public with a distinction seldom 
conferred on her sex—a memorial statue while living. Yet, would 
he who was the immediate cause of setting that splendid brain to 
work, would he have been satisfied with the result? I fancy not; 
because she was a spiritual failure, if a social success. 
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THE 
FOURNAL OF RICHARD BERE. 


N the course of a search amongst the Sloane MSS. at the British 
Museum for a document of an entirely different character recently, 

I chanced upon a manuscript which so far as I have been able to 
discover has never yet been described in print or received the 
attention it appears to deserve. It is a long narrow book like an 
account-book, in the Sloane binding, containing two hundred and 
forty-four pages of closely-cramped and crowded little writing in 
faded ink on rough paper, recording the daily—almost hourly—move- 
ments of a man for eleven years, from the 1st of January, 1692-3, to 
the middle of April, 1704. it is written in Spanish, Englishman’s 
Spanish, full of solecisms and English idioms, but fair and. fluent 
Castilian for all that, and the diarist, thinking no doubt his secrets 
were safe in a language so little known at the time, has set down for 
his own satisfaction alone, and often in words that no amount of 
editing would render fit for publication, the daily life of one of the 
dissolute men about town, who roistered and ruffled in the coffee 
houses and taverns of London at the end of the seventeenth century. 
Few men could hope to possess the keen observation and diverting 
style of Samuel Pepys, or the sober judgment and foresight of stately 
John Evelyn, and this last contemporary diarist of theirs certainly 
cannot lay claim to any such qualities. He rarely records an 
impression or an opinion, and as a rule confines himself to a bald 
statement of his own movements and the people he meets day by day ; 
but still, even such as it is, the diary is full of quaint and curious 
suggestions of the intimate life of a London widely different from 
ours. The familiar names of the streets, nay the very signs of the 
taverns, are the same now as then, but in every line of the fading 
brown ink may be gathered hints of the’ vast chasm that separates 
the busy crowded life of to-day from the loitering deliberation with 
which these beaux in swords and high-piled periwigs sauntered 
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through their tavern-haunting existence. It strikes the imagination, 
too, to think that the man who thus sets down so coarsely and frankly 
the acts of his life must have listened, with however little apprecia- 
tion, to the luminous talk of wondrous John Dryden at Will’s coffee 
house, most certainly knew the rising Mr. Addison, and probably 
met Matthew Prior at his old home at the ‘“‘ Rummer” tavern, which 
the diarist frequented. 

There is nothing in the manuscript directly to identify the 
writer, and probably the indirect clues furnished by references to his 
relatives have never before been followed up to prove exactly who 
the author was. The task has not been an easy one, and has started 
me on more than one false scent ending in a check, but at last I 
stumbled on evidence that not only absolutely identified the diarist, 
but also explained many obscure passages in the manuscript. 

From the first page to the last the writer refers to Danes Court, 
near Deal, as the home of his brother, and he himself passes the 
intervals of his dissolute life in London in visits to his Kentish 
kinsman. Now Danes Court had been for centuries in the possession 
of the ancient family of Fogge, and I at once concluded that the 
writer of my diary was a younger member of the house. Indeed, 
encouraged therein by Hasted, the great authority on Kentish history, 
I went so far as to establish to my own entire satisfaction that the 
diarist was a certain Captain Christopher Fogge, R.N., who died in 
1708, and was buried in Rochester Cathedral, and I was confirmed 
in this belief by the fact that the wind and weather of each day is 
carefully recorded as in a sailor’s log-book. But somehow it did not 
fit in. Constant reference is made to a brother Francis, and no 
amount of patient investigation in county genealogies and baptismal 
certificates could unearth anyone named Francis Fogge. So I had 
to hark back and try another clue. Brother Francis was evidently a 
clergyman and a graduate of King’s College, Cambridge, and towards 
the end of the diary the author visits him at the village of Prescot, 
near Liverpool. 

Sure enough the rich living of Prescot was in the gift of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and further inquiry soon showed that a certain 
Francis Bere, M.A., was rector from 1700 until his death in 1722. 
This, of itself, was not much, but it led to further clues, which proved 
the monumental Hasted (“ History of Kent ”) to be hopelessly wrong 
about the Fogge pedigree and the ownership of Danes Court, and 
the whole question was settled more completely than I could 
have hoped by the discovery, in the “Transactions of the Kent 
Archeological Society for 1863,” of a copy of the copious 
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memoranda in the old family Bible, written by the stout cavalier, 
Richard Fogge, and his son John, with the notes attached thereto by 
Warren, the Kentish antiquary in 1711, in which the family history 
is made clear. This was good as far as it went, and proved the sur- 
name and parentage of the author of the diary, but did not identify 
him personally. Certain references in the manuscript, however, 
sent me searching amongst the Treasury papers in the Record Office, 
and there I found a set of papers written in the same cramped 
finnicking hand as the diary, which set my mind at rest, and proved 
beyond doubt or question who was the methodical rake that 
indiscreetly confided the secret of his “ goings on ” to the incomplete 
oblivion of the Spanish tongue. The writer of the diary was one 
Richard Bere, whose father was rector of Ickenham, near Uxbridge, and 
who was born at Cowley, near there, on the 28th of August, 1653. His 
sister Elizabeth had married, in 1679, John Fogge, who subsequently 
succeeded to the Danes Court estate, and on the fly leaf of the Fogge 
family Bible referred to, John Fogge, who was evidently proud of the 
connection, sets forth that his wife’s grandfather had been “ Receiver 
General of ye Low Countries ; her uncles, one of them was ina 
noble imploy in ye C Clarke’s office, ye other being one of ye 
clarkes of ye signet to King Charles II., a man acquainted with all 
Xtian languages. Ye other now alive is rector of Bendropp in 
Gloucestershire, who has an Estate. Her mother was one of ye 
family of Bland, of London, eminent merchants at Home and 
Abroad.” Richard Bere was born only a year after his sister, so 
that the statement as to her relatives will hold good for him also. 
He had been collector of customs at Carlisle, but apparently had 
allowed his Jacobite leanings to be too evident, and had been 
dismissed from his office a short time before he began the diary, 
leaving his accounts at Carlisle still unbalanced and in arrear. How 
he learnt Spanish I do not know, but he had evidently been in 
Spain before his appointment to Carlisle, probably in the navy, or in 
some way connected with shipping, as in addition to the careful 
noting of the wind and weather all through the diary, he shows great 
interest in the naval events of his time. His uncle’s remarkable 
proficiency in “all Xtian tongues” may also’ perhaps partly explain 
his own knowledge of the Spanish language. His family in old times 
had been a wealthy and powerful one, seated at Gravesend, Dartford, 
and Greenhithe in Kent, but had lost its county importance long 
before the date of the diary. The widow of one of his uncles, 
however, still lived at Gravesend at the time he wrote, and one of 
his father’s sisters, who had married a man named Childs, also lived 
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in the neighbourhood, and on her husband’s death went to live with 
her niece at Danes Court. 

The diary commences on the tst of January, 1692-3, when Bere was 
living at Mr. Downe’s in London ; but the detailed entries begin on 
the gth of the month, when he went by tilboat from Billingsgate to 
Gravesend. Here, after visiting his aunt Bere and his kinsman 
Childs at Northfleet, he slept at the inn, and started the next 
morning in a coach to Canterbury. The next day he continued his 
journey to Danes Court on a hired mare, and then after a few days’ 
rest, “‘ without seeing anybody,” begins a round of visits and carouses 
with the neighbouring gentry. All the squires and their families for 
miles round march through the pages of the diary. Mr. Paramour, 
of Stratenborough, Mr. Boys, of Betshanger, “ my uncle Boys,” who 
was probably Christopher Boys, of Updowne, uncle by marriage to 
John Fogge, “myuncle Pewry,” whowasrectorof Knowlton, but whose 
relationship with the diarist is not clearly discoverable, Mr. Burville, 
rector of the Fogge church of Tilmanston, and a host of other 
neighbours come and go, dine and drink, often staying the night, and 
in a day or two entertain John Fogge and his brother-in-law in 
return. The latter records the fact, but unfortunately does no more, 
and little is gathered of the manner of their lives at this period of 
the diary, except that they did a prodigious deal of visiting and 
dining at each others’ houses. One of the most constant visitors to 
Danes Court is the aged Lady Monins, of Waldershare Park, the 
widow of the last baronet of the name ; and Richard Bere appears to 
be as often her guest at Waldershare. The round of dining and 
visiting is broken in upon by a visit on horseback with brother 
John Fogge to the assizes at Maidstone, where the latter has 
a lawsuit which he loses, and Richard returns to Danes Court 
alone, leaving his defeated brother at Canterbury. On the 12th of 
April the diarist records that he first saw the swallows; and 
on the 2oth, as instancing the uneventful life in this remote 
part of the country, it is considered worth while to register 
the fact that “whilst I was digging in the garden with Carlton 
a man passed on horseback.” <A few days afterwards neighbour 
Carlton’s daughter is married, and then “my nephew Richard was 
first sent to school at Sandwich, Timothy Thomas being master.” 
Richard, the heir of Danes Court, was about twelve years old at the 
time, and, as we shall see later on, turned out badly and completed 
the ruin of the fine old family, of which he was the last male repre- 
sentative in the direct line. Timothy Thomas, who was a dis- 
tinguished scholar and M.A. of Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge, 
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was head master of the Sandwich Free School and brother to the 
rector of St. Paul and St. Mary, Sandwich. He seems to have 
been always ready for a carouse at the hostelry of the “Three Kings” 
at Sandwich or elsewhere, with the father or uncle of his pupil. 

On the 28th of April “the fleet entered the Downs, the wind 
blowing a gale at the time. A ship called the Windsor was lost. I 
to Deal to see the ships, and saw five ensigns.” Small details of 
ablutions—rare enough they seem nowadays—bed-warming and 
quaint remedies for trifling ailments sound queerly enough 
to us coming faintly across the gloom of two centuries, but in the 
midst of the chronicle of this small beer of visits paid and received, 
of the stomach-ache and so on, brother John receives a writ, and we 
feel that we are witnesses of the process by which all this feasting and 
revelry is completing the ruin of the grand old family that once 
owned broad lands and fat manors all over Kent, which founded 
hospitals and colleges and was closely allied to the regal Plantagenets, 
but whose possessions had even now shrunken to one poor mansion 
house of Danes Court and the few farms around it. John Fogge’s 
father Richard, whose pompous Latin epitaph is still in Tilmanston 
Church, written by his eldest son Edward, and scoffed at in the 
family Bible by the degenerate John, had been true to the King’s 
side during the civil war. His near neighbour, Sir John Boys of 
Betshanger, had hunted and harried the cavalier and sacked his 
house after the mad Kentish rising of 1648, and had frightened his 
favourite child to death ; and for the whole of the Commonwealth 
period poor Richard had been plundered and well-nigh ruined. His 
sons Edward and John had been captured at sea by the Dutch, and 
Christopher had been taken prisoner by the Turks, and all three had 
had to be bought off with ransom. Stout old Richard Fogge there- 
fore had left Danes Court sadly embarrassed at his death in 1680. 
His eldest son Edward died soon after, and John Fogge, the brother- 
in-law of our diarist, was rapidly continuing the ruin at the date of 
the diary. By the 30th of May Richard Bere had had enough of Danes 
Court, and started to Canterbury “with my brother’s horse and 
servant, and so to Northfleet, where I visited my kinsman Childs.” 
He mounted his horse at five o’clock in the morning, and arrived at 
Northfleet at five in the evening, staying on the way only a short 
time at Canterbury to rest and drink with friend Best, at whose house 
he always alights when he passes through the ancient city. The 
distance by road is a good fifty-five miles, so Richard no doubt 
thought he had earned his night’s rest at uncle Childs’ before 
starting, as he did next day, by tilboat to London. The first 
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thing he did when he arrived was to “ drink with Higgs,” and send for 
Benson to meet him at Phillips’ mug-house. Benson appears to have 
been a humble friend or foster-brother, as Bere calls Benson’s father 
“my father Benson,” who went on all his errands, pawned his 
valuables, and faced his creditors. When Benson came they started 
out together and took a room, where they both slept, “at the sign of 
the ‘Crown,’ an inn in Holborne,” and the record thereafter for some 
time consists mainly of such entries as “ Dined with Sindry at 
the ‘Crown,’ and drank with him all the afternoon and evening at 
Phillips’. Slept at Mrs. Ward’s.” ‘Dined with Dr. Stockton, 
Haddock, and Simpson at the ‘ Pindar of Wakefield.’” “ Dined at the 
sign of the ‘Castle,’ a tavern in Wood Street, with many friends from the 
North ; drank there all the afternoon, and all night drinking with 
usual friends at Phillips’,” only that these daily entries usually 
wind up with the record of a debauch which need not be described, 
but which Richard does not hesitate to set down in such cold blood 
as his orgie has left him. 

He appears to have had as a friend one Westmacott, who was a 
prison official, and a standing amusement was apparently to go and 
see the prisoners, who sometimes fall foul of Westmacott and his 
friend and abuse them. Richard also has a quaint way of drawing a 
miniature gallows in the margin of his manuscript on the days that he 
records the execution of malefactors. Onthe rsthof June, for instance, 
after giving his usual list of friends and taverns, he writes: “Seven 
men hanged to-day ; fine and warm. Drinking at Philipps’ at night; 
Westmacott there again.” A day or two afterwards the bailiffs walk 
in during his dinner at the tavern and hale his boon companion, 
Pearce, off to jail ; but Richard thinks little of it, for he goes off to 
drink straightway with Colonel Legge, and then passes a merry 
evening with Dr. Stockton and Mr. Rolfe at the sign of the “Ship,” 
near Charing Cross. 

On the 29th of June, “‘a new sword-belt, some woollen hose, and 
a rosette for my hat,” were bought; and soon after he leaves his 
lodgings at Mrs. Ward’s, and thenceforward seems to sleep in taverns 
or inns for some time, very often winding up the entries in the diary 
by confessing that he was “ drunk,” or “ very drunk.” 

On the 18th of July he visits “the house of the Princess of Denmark 
with Mr. Wooton,” and thence goes to see a fashionable friend of his 
called Captain Orfeur, who had a fine house at Spring Gardens, 
where he meets his brother, and they all make a might of it at the 
“Ship.” By the beginning of August it is not surprising that he is 
ill, and decides to visit his brother Francis in the country. On the 
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3rd_he takes horse to Biggleswade and thence to Oundle, “ where I 
met my brother and Mr. Rosewell” (he was a Fellow of “ King’s,” 
and apparently a great friend of Francis Bere’s). ‘*Dined at Cald- 
well’s, and slept at the sign of the ‘ Dog.’” 

He stays at the “Dog” at Oundle for some days, still ill, and 
visits Northampton, where he is struck with the curious church, town 
hall, prison, and courts of justice, and slept at the “ George.” From 
there he rides to the “ Angel” at Wellingboro’, and so home to 
London by Dunstable, where he stays at the “Saracen’s Head,” 
Watford, Rickmansworth, and Uxbridge, where he puts up at the 
“Swan.” Being now well again, he recommences the old round of 
the “ Horns,” the “ Red Cow,” the “ Mermaid,” the “Crown,” and 
so on, usually winding up with a roaring carouse at Philipps’, and 
occasionally relieved by trips to Islington-wells to walk in the fields 
with friend Stourton, who lives near there, and who later on becomes 
his inseparable companion. To illustrate the methodical character 
of this roistering blade, it is curious to note that as he could not well 
carry his cumbrous diary with him on his journey to Oundie, he has 
made his daily entries on a small loose leaf, and has afterwards care- 
fully transcribed them in the book, the loose leaf, however, being 
also bound up with the rest. On the reverse side, in English, 
Richard has copied the following couplet of Lord Thomond’s, which 
seems to have struck him :— 


Whatever Traveller doth wicked ways intend, 
The Devill entertaines him at his journey’s end ; 


and to this he adds several little remedies which some travelling 
companion seems to have told him on the road. He scrupulously 
records the fact that the day is his birthday on each succeeding 28th 
of August, and the occasion appears to be an excuse for a burst of 
deeper drinking than ever ; but on this first birthday mentioned in 
the diary, 1693, he is evidently getting hard up. He lodges with a 
man named Nelson, who ceaselessly duns him for his rent, and we 
soon learn that the faithful Benson has pawned his two rings for 
eighteen shillings. On the 27th September his friend Dr. Stockton 
tells him “that Mr. Addison told him that I lost my place because I 
was against the Government, and was foolish enough to talk about it, 
which,” says indignant Richard, “is a lie.” 

It sounds curious nowadays to read that he and his friends, 
Westmacott and others, sometimes walk out in the fields to shoot 
with bows and arrows, and usually return thence to the “ Hole-in- 


the-Wall” to pass the evening. 
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As a specimen of the entries at this period, I transcribe that for 
the 3oth of September, 1693, at least so much of it as can well be 
published. “With Metham and Stourton to the City, and dined at 
the ‘Ship’ in Birchin Lane. Vickers there, and we went together to 
the Exchange and met Mr. Howard; with him to the ‘ Fountain,’ Mr. 
Coxum there. At five o’clock went to Sir James Edwards’, and drank 
there two flasks of wine. Then to the ‘ King’s Head,’ where I left them 
and went to Mr. Pearce’s house, and received ten pounds. Found 
Stourton very drunk. Went and paid Jackson and Squires. Slept 
at Pearce’s—drunk myself.” 

With the ten pounds received from Mr. Pearce Richard seems 
to have set about renewing his wardrobe, aad duly records the 
days upon which his various new garments are worn. On the 26th 
of October “ Aspin, the tailor, brought my new white breeches in 
the morning, and we went out to drink at the ‘ Bull’s Head’ in Mart 
Lane.” On the 2nd of November he recites the names of six taverns at 
which he drank during the day, namely the “ Bull’s Head,” the “‘ Red 
Cow,” the “Ship,” the “Horns,” the “Cheshire Cheese,” and the 
“Crown,” and on the 7th of the same month a dreadful thing happens to 
him. The constables walk off his dulcinea, Miss Nichols, to jail, and 
Richard is left to seek such consolation as he can findat the “Chequers,” 
the “Three Cranes,” and the “Sugar Loaf.” The next day he seeks out 
his friend Westmacott at the “ King’s Head,” and is taken to the prison 
to see the incarcerated fair one. Whilst there, he “‘ meets the man who 
has done the mischief.” But he winds up at the “Sugar Loaf,” in White- 
friars, and Phillips’ mug-house, and is carried home thence in a coach 
too much overcome by his grief and potations to walk. On the r4th, 
after several more visits to the prison, he bewails that he can do 
nothing for Nichols, and on visiting a Mrs. Hill, that kind matron tells 
him that his great friend, Dr. Stockton, had told her that “I had 
squandered all I had over a worthless wench, and thought now to live 
at the expense of my friends;” but the entry, unfortunately, winds up 
with the words: ‘ Borrowed two pounds of Simons on my watch.” 
After this, Richard thinks that quiet Danes Court might suit him for a 
time, and starts the next day, the 15th of November, as before to 
Gravesend by the tilboat, and after a duty visit to his relatives, stays two 
nights at the sign of the “Flushing,” and dines there merrily with “a 
clergyman named Sell and another good fellow from the North.” The 
same companions and others go with him in the coach to Canterbury, 
where he stays at the “Fleece,” gets gloriously drunk, and is cheated 
out of half-a-crown ; and lies in bed until mid-day next morning, his 


niece, Jane Fogge, who lived with the Bests at Canterbury, coming 
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to visit him before he was up. In the afternoon he continues his road 
more soberly to Danes Court on a hired horse, and the old round of 
visiting and feasting begins afresh. On the rst of December he meets 
parson Burville, of Tilmanston, and drinks Canary wine till he is 
drunk. On the 12th Captain Christopher Fogge meets his brother 
John at a friend’s house, and they quarrel; uncle Childs dies, the cat 
is drowned in the well, three East-Indiamen captains dine at Danes 
Court, Ruggles’ wife is confined, and the daily small events of a re- 
mote village happen and are recorded much as they might happen to- 
day. Uncle Boys had a kinsman, presumably a brother, Captain Boys, 
R.N., who was Constable of Walmer Castle, where he lived, and 
Richard and his friends often go there to dine and visit the ships in 
the Downs. On the 26th of February, 1694, they all go to dinner on 
board the Cornwall, and “they gave us a salute of seven guns.” 
They all went back to the castle to sleep, and John Fogge made a 
bargain with his weak-witted younger brother William about Danes 
Court, presumably with regard to his reversionary interest or charge 
upon the property. But whatever it was, it did not matter much, for 
William Fogge died soon after. On the 25th of March, after going to 
Betshanger church and to the rectory to see Thomas Boys, “ Ruggles 
threw a poor boy out of the cart and seriously injured him,” and on 
the next day a curt entry says: ‘“ The poor lad died at nine o’clock 
this morning, and was buried in the evening,” but not a word about 
any inquiry or the punishment of the offending Ruggles. 

But after five months Richard sighs again for the taverns of Fleet 
Street, and on the 4th of April, 1694, returns to London by the usual 
road by Canterbury and Gravesend, and again haunts the taverns and 
night-houses of the metropolis. He tries hard to borrow money from 
his friends, and is evidently getting anxious about his customs 
accounts left in arrear at Carlisle. He is a pretty constant visitor to 
Whitehall about a certain petition of his, which petition, although he 
often mentions it in his diary, he of course does not describe or ex- 
plain in a document written for his own eye alone. I have, however, 
been fortunate enough to find the actual document itself in the 
Treasury papers at the Record Office, with all the voluminous reports 
and consultations founded upon it during the seven years it lingered 
in the Government offices. It appears that in August, 1689, the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, Secretary of State, had addressed a letter (the 
original of which is attached to Richard Beres’ petition) to the Mayor 
or Collector of Customs of Carlisle, directing them to provide 
for the maintenance of certain “ papist Irish soldier prisoners” who 
were to be kept in the castle there. The mayor refused to find the 
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money, and Richard Bere, as Collector of Customs, had to do so, 
expecting to be reimbursed out of the secret service fund as pro- 
vided by the Secretary of State. The prisoners were kept at Carlisle 
until December, 1690, and Richard spent £74 4s. on their main- 
tenance. He was soon after suddenly dismissed from his post, and 
was unable to balance his accounts for want of this money, and 
shortly before beginning the diary had presented his petition to the 
Lords of the Treasury for the reimbursement of the sum, or at least 
that it should be handed to the Receiver-General of Customs on his 
account. But whilst the petition was lying in the pigeon-holes in 
one office, another office was only conscious that Richard was 
behindhand in his accounts, and on the 11th of May, 1694, there is an 
entry as follows in the diary: “ Alone to dine at the ‘Spotted Bull.’ 
Then to Phillips’, where one Petitt told me about the tolls of Carlisle, 
and said that the bailiffs from Appleby had a warrant to arrest me.” 
Richard did not wait long for the bailiffs, and in less than a week 
had signed and sealed a bond, apparently for borrowed money to 
settle his toll accounts, bought a horse and a Bible, had gone to West- 
minster Hall “ about his brother’s affairs,” and started off for Carlisle. 
He rode through Oundle, where the Rev. Francis Bere appeared to 
be living, and so by Stamford, Grantham, Newark, Doncaster, Ferry- 
bridge, and Appleby to Carlisle. Two days before he arrived at the 
city some choice spirits came out to meet him, and a host of friends 
received him with open arms after his ten days’ ride. He dines 
fourteen times with Dick Jackson, drinks often and deeply with the 
Mayor of Carlisle, collects money owing to him, buys a fine new 
periwig of Ned Haines, and a new sword, settles up his accounts of 
tolls, and begs a holiday for the schoolboys, whom he treats all round, 
and winds up in a burst of jubilation by receiving a present of two 
kegs of brandy from his friend Bell, which had not paid much to the 
king probably, and of which, no doubt, the late collector and his 
jovial companions gave a very good account. And then, after a six 
weeks’ stay at Carlisle, he wends his way back to London again by 
the same road, his horse falling lame at Stamford, and the rider 
having to post from Grantham to Ware, and thence to London by 
coach. He alights at the “‘ Bell,” in Bishopsgate Street, where Benson 
soon seeks him with fresh clothes and a sedan chair, and takes him 
to his old quarter of London again. 

But poor Richard’s prosperity is of short duration. The bor- 
rowed money soon comes to an end, with the able and constant 
assistance of a certain Catherine Wilson, who has now supplanted 
the vanished Nichols, and by the beginning of September (1694) 
Benson is taking one article after the other to the pawnshop, and 
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bringing back sums which Richard regards as very unsatisfactory 
in amount. On the 6th of that month he attends what must have 
been rather a curious marriage at the church of St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, where one of Catherine Wilson’s companions named 
Early was married “to a young man named James Carlile, between 
nine and ten in the morning.” The whole of the party adjourn 
to the fields, and at one o’clock return to drink at the “ Feathers ” 
in Holborn, “ but the knavish constables disturbed us and we went 
to Whitefriars ; at two I went to seek Benson, but he could only 
bring me 5s. on my pistols.” With this sum Richard finds his 
way back to Whitefriars, where he remained drinking till evening 
with the “newly married pair, Catherine Wilson, a gentleman and 
his wife, and a marine.” He then attends a coffee-house, and 
winds up with a carouse at the “Rising Sun.” The unfortunate 
bridegroom soon disappears from the diary, but the “ bride” 
takes part in the drinking bouts for some time’to come. By the 
middle of October Richard has apparently come to the end of his 
tether, and, after borrowing a half-crown on his knives, quarrels 
and separates for a time from Catherine Wilson; but brother 
Francis and sister Fogge are appealed to for money, and when it 
arrives Catherine is to the fore again. A great scheme is hatched 
about this time with a Captain Sales and Mr. Butler, apparently 
relating to the tobacco duties, and the Commissioners of Customs 
and other officials are being constantly petitioned and visited. Some- 
times the tobacco business is considered hopeful, and sometimes the 
contrary, but on the 7th of January, 1695, it looks very bright when the 
Lords of the Treasury and the Commissioners of Customs sitting 
together at Whitehall receive Richard and his two friends, who lay 
the case before them, but “ Mr. Culliford spoke against us,” and 
nothing was decided ; so the trio and others who joined them go to 
the ‘* Rummer” tavern at Charing Cross, and drink confusion to Mr. 
Culliford. A day or two days after this “a knave came to betray 
me to the bailiffs,” and poor Richard and his friend Sales seek the 
shady retreat of a tavern in Fulwood’s Rents. For the next few 
days he dodges the bailiffs from tavern to tavern, and sleeps at Bell 
Court, Whitefriars, and elsewhere. The “knavish.bailiffs” even 
follow friend Sales in the hope of tracking Richard. On the 14th of 
January the faithful Benson brings his clothes to the new lodging in 
Whitefriars, and Richard ventures out “to the ‘ Anchor’ in Coleman 
Street, about the business of Andrew Lloyd and the widow. Then 
the ‘St. John the Baptist’s Head’ in Milk Street, where I found Butler 
meeting the citizens about the tobacco business.” A few days after, 
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the business of “ Andrew Lloyd and the widow ” is settled somehow 
at the “ Mermaid” in Ram Alley, and on the 26th Benson pawns all 
Richard’s silver for £5 7s., and Richard slips out of Whitefriars at 
night, sleeps at the “ Star,” and escapes to the quiet of Danes Court, 
where the bailiffs cease from troubling and the spendthrift is at rest. 
On the 2nd of February, 1695, scapegrace little nephew Dick 
Fogge comes home with a story that the small-pox had appeared at the 
school at Sandwich, “but it is all a lie,” and the youngster is led 
back ignominiously the next day by his father and Tim Thomas the 
schoolmaster, and when John Fogge returns to Danes Court he 
brings news that the French are capturing English boats in the 
Channel. Richard is still uneasy in his mind, for on the 15th of 
February he dreams that the bailiffs have caught him at last, and soon 
afterwards begins seriously to put his Customs accounts in order. 
Then early in April he starts for London again, but as soon as he 
was on board the tilboat at Gravesend he caught sight of a bailiff 
ashore seeking him. It takes four hours to reach London, and the 
city is in a turmoil, for during the night “the mob knocked down a 
house in Holborn.” He takes a room at the “Green Dragon” for a day 
or two, and the next night the mob burn down two houses in the 
Coal Yard, Drury Lane. A false friend named Fowler accompanies 
him in his search for lodgings, which he eventually takes at the house 
of a cheesemonger named Tilley in Fetter Lane, and also goes with 
him to the Custom House “ about my accounts,” and then on the 
13th of April, after carousing with him half the day, “the hound 
betrayed me to the bailiffs,” and poor Richard is caught at last. He 
is at once haled off to a spunging-house, called the “ King’s Head,” in 
Wood Street, and the first thing the prisoner does is, of course, to 
send for Benson, who comes with Sales and other friends, and they 
have a jovial dinner of veal with the keeper. The next day Benson 
brings some money, and Richard holds a perfect /evée of friends. 
Some of them go off. to soften the creditors, in which they fail, and 
others to apply for a writ of Aadeas corpus. A good deal of dining 
goes on at the spunging-house, but on the 16th the carouse is cut 
short by the removal of Richard to the Fleet. He has a good deal 
of liberty, however, for he still occasionally haunts the taverns in 
Fleet Street, probably under the ward of a keeper. Brother Francis 
is appealed to daily by letter, and pending his reply all the old boon 
companions come in and out of the prison, dine there, drink there, and 
get drunk in the vaults, Benson and Catherine Wilson coming every 
day with clothes, books, and comfort. At the end of the month of May 
the parson brother, Francis, arrives, and after a month of negotiation 
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at the Custom House and the law courts, and much drinking and 
dining as usual, a bond is signed and sealed at the “Three Tuns” 
tavern, ‘Sales standing my friend,” and Richard Bere is free again. 

But imprudent Richard, after a sharp fit of the gout, soon falls into 
his old habits again, and on the 6th of September confesses that he 
got into a row at the “ Dog” tavern in Drury Lane “about drinking 
the Prince of Wales’ health,” an indiscreet thing enough considering 
that his Custom House accounts were still unsettled, and his own 
petition to the Treasury unanswered. On the rst of July, whilst he and 
his friend Sales are dining at the “ Crown,” the constables walk Sales 
off to prison, “and then go to the ‘ Globe’ tavern and arrest his land- 
lady, and Andrew Lloyd the author.” And so the diary goes on ; 
his accounts still unpaid, but Richard full of the tobacco business, 
with petitions to the king and interviews with Treasury officials. 
Then there is some great Irish wool scheme, which necessitates much 
dancing attendance on the Duke of Ormond, but does not seem to 
result in much. His boon companions evidently do not think much 
of his chance of recovering anything from the Treasury, for “ they 
made me promise B. Skynner a new wig if ever I received my 474 4s. 
on the king’s order.” 

However much Richard may drink, he is frugal enough in his 
eating, for from this period to the end of the diary he constantly 
records that for days together he has eaten nothing but a little bread 
and cheese, and the “one poor halfpennyworth of bread to all this 
intolerable amount of sack,” is as applicable to Richard Bere as it was 
to the fat knight. And he needs to be sparing in his expenditure, 
for he is poor enough just now, notwithstanding his drinkings with 
the Duke of Richmond’s steward, with Stourton at the “Rose” in 
Pall Mall, and his visits to Lord James Howard in Oxenden Street, 
for he is reduced to pawning his new lace ruffles for six shillings, 
and Benson could borrow nothing on his new wig, for which he 
had just paid (or not paid) 355. to Rolfe, the barber. But Benson 
pawns his linen for tos., and brother Francis sends funds, so after 
borrowing nine shillings and sixpence on “ my Bezoar stone,” and 
going to the Temple to receive “‘my pension,” Richard starts on 
the 1st of September, 1696, by hoy for Sandwich. The voyage is 
long and tedious, the weather being bad, but after a day and a night 
at sea they drop anchor, and Richard solaces himself with punch 
and good fellowship at the “Three Kings ” at Sandwich. 

On his arrival at Danes Court “ John gives me a bad account of my 
nephew Richard, who went back to school to-day.” But John certainly 
does not set his son a good example, for he soon breaks out himself, 
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and on the 21st of October, “after dining with my aunt,” threatens 
to cut his wife’s throat. For months after this the diary constantly 
records that “John came home raving drunk;” “John from 
Sandwich to-day, very violent ;” “ John mad drunk all day ;” “To 
Tilmanston church twice, John there raving drunk,” and so on. On 
Christmas Day, 1696, Richard, who as befits a parson’s son, is all 
through an indefatigable church-goer, takes the sacrament at 
Tilmanston church, as he generally does on special days, John 
through all the Christmastide remaining drunk as usual. On the 
18th of January, 1697, he gives his wife a black eye, and the next 
day it is Richard’s turn, and he goes on a great drinking bout with 
Captain Whiston, and “ got drunk and lost my white mare,” whereupon 
the immaculate “John is very angry with me.” On the roth of 
February nephew Richard runs away from school again, and gets 
soundly whipped by his father, who remains drunk all the month. On 
the 15th of March tidings comes to Danes Court that the master has 
been lodged in Dover jail, and his wife and her brother start off next 
morning to find him. He has escaped somehow, and gets back to 
Danes Court mad drunk just as his household are returning from after- 
noon service at Tilmanston church. This goes on all March, and on 
the 26th John borrows money from an attorney, named Lynch, and 
seals a bond at Danes Court conveying all his goods to the lender 
as security, “ being rabid drunk atthe time.” A few days afterwards 
“the bailiffs nearly took John, but he escaped by the quickness of 
his mare.” Echoes of more important events occasionally reach 
Danes Court. On the 6th of April, 1692, news comes that the 
French have taken Jamaica, and that they have captured a merchant 
fleet and convoys off Bilbao. Soon after we hear of “ French pirates 
infesting the Downs, and they had taken two of our ships,” but the 
domestic troubles of the old Kentish manor house occupy most of 
the diary at this period : incorrigible young Richard runs away from 
school again and cannot be found fordays ; with some difficulty drunken 
John’s accounts with Hill and Dilnot, of Sandwich, are arranged, but 
on the 24th of April he is lodged in jail at Canterbury on another 
suit, and is only released by more borrowing from Lynch, and at 
once goes back to his drunken career again. An entry on the 29th of 
April, 1697, gives another inkling of Richard’s Jacobite leanings. 
“‘ Walking to Eythorne I met Petitt the parson and Captain March. 
We drank together and went to Walker's, where a Mr. Kelly defended 
the bad opinion that it was lawful for people to rise against the king 
if he violated his coronation oath.” 

All through May John continued drunk, and one day falling foul 
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of his brother-in-law, calls him a scurvy knave, and threatens to 
kick him out of his house. So Richard, having worn out his wel- 
come at Danes Court, starts for town again, taking with him 
nephew Dick, who has just run away from school once more for the 
last time. 

He lodges henceforward at Stokes’ in Short’s Gardens, and pays 
ten shillings a month for his room. Every morning two or three 
taverns are visited with Stourton, Churchill, and others, where 
unfortunately they are sometimes imprudent enough to drink deep. 
to the health of King James. Metheglin and mum are occasional 
drinks, but brandy the most usual, and black puddings seem a 
favourite dish for dinner. On the 19th of October, 1697, peace is 
proclaimed with France, and on the 16th of the following month the 
king enters the city in state, and on the 2nd of December the peace 
rejoicings were crowned by a great display of fireworks, and a 
banquet given by the Earl of Romney to the king. Richard’s peti- 
tion after five years’ waiting is favourably reported upon by the Com- 
missioners of Customs, and during all the winter he haunts Whitehall 
and the ante-room of Lord Coningsby to get the recommendation 
carried out by the Treasury. But one obstacle after the other is 
raised, the papers are sent backwards and forwards, and it is fully 
two years longer before Richard at last receives his money. On the 
2nd of December, 1697, he records the consecration of St. Paul’s, and 
on the 15th of February, 1698, he attends his first service in the Cathe- 
dral, “ from thence to the Temple Church, and so to the ‘ Trumpet, 
where I supped on black puddings and cheese. Home at eight, 
when my landlady besought me to pay the rent.” On the 18th of April 
he sees Prince George, and on the 16th of May visits the ship 
Providence from New England, and thence to the “ Dolphin” tavern 
until three in the morning. On the gth of June, apparently fired by 
the example of some of the wits he meets in the coffee houses of 
Covent Garden, or in his favourite promenade at Gray’s Inn 
Gardens, he records the fact that he wrote some satirical verses. 
The next day a fine new suit of clothes comes home, and he dons 
them with great pride. But alas! a sad thing happens. Drinking 
at the “Sun” with his friends, some of the latter “threw some beer 
- over my fine garments,” much to Richard’s disgust. The quaint 
little gallowses on the margin are pretty frequent now, and the names 
of the wretches who are hanged are often given. On the 29th of June, 
1698, Richard visits the Duke of Norfolk at St. James’s House with 
his friends Stourton and Orfeur. ‘‘ Thence to St. James’s Park, to 
see a race between two youths, where I met Churchill.” 
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Richard becomes certainly more respectable as he gets older, and 
beyond a slight flirtation with his landlady, Mrs. Stokes, of Short’s 
Gardens, we hear little of his gallantries henceforward. He is 
certainly more prosperous, too, in some mysterious way, owing to a 
voyage he makes, apparently in an official capacity, from Gosport to 
Flanders, for which a sum of ninety-five guineas is handed to him. 
He says nothing of his adventures in Flanders, where, however, he 
only lands at Ostend for a few days from his ship the Good Hope. 
The voyage, however, is evidently an important one for him, as he 
has spoken of it on and off for many months, and takes a special 
journey to Cambridge to see brother Francis before setting out. On 
the 19th of October, 1698, he anchors in Dover Roads on his return, 
and goes thence to Danes Court, where he stays over Christmas, and 
returns to London in January, 1699. His friend Churchill has now 
taken the Treasury matter in hand, and after many months of hope 
deferred Richard Bere gets his £74 4s. at last in October. But 
Churchill wanted paying, and on the morrow of the payment 
“Churchill came to me drunk, and quarrelled with me because I 
would not give him the money he wanted.” I suspect the money 
was all spent long ago, for Richard has often enough gone into the 
city to borrow five or.ten pounds “on the king’s order.” He is 
very methodical about money matters, too, for all his apparent 
improvidence. He has a boon companion named Henry Johnson, 
who during the autumn and winter of 1699 drank mainly at his 
expense. Every penny thus spent is noted against the date in the 
diary, and a neat account of the whole, headed “ Expenditure on 
account of Henry Johnson,” is bound up with the diary. From this 
it appears that Johnson consumed over seven pounds worth of 
brandy at various taverns with Richard in about five months. On 
the 27th of January, 1700, Richard visits the Duke of Norfolk ; but it is 
rather a falling off to be told that he goes straight from the Duke’s to 
eat black puddings at Smith’s. In July of the same year he goes to 
see a witch called Anna Wilkes, a prisoner in the Marshalsea, and 
the same day he learns in the Tilt Yard that his boon companion 
Stourton is made Deputy Governor of Windsor. On the 3cth of 
July the young Duke of Gloucester dies, and one day next week 
Richard, after drinking punch with Mr. Van Dyk, tries to see the 
body of the young prince at the lying in state, but fails. His brother 
Francis is in town about the first fruits and fees of his new fat living, 
and Richard is his surety for £448 1s. 8d. to the king, and when 
Francis has got comfortably settled in his new rectory in July, 1701, 
Richard takes the ship Providence for Liverpool to visit him. They 
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take a fortnight to get there ; and when he arrives a gentleman comes 
on board and announces that brother Francis has married his (the 
gentleman’s) sister, whereupon Richard is much surprised, and 
promptly borrows some money from his new connection. There are 
great high jinks at Prescot, and Richard is inhis element. He dines 
and carouses with everybody, from his brother’s glebe-tenants to the 
Earl of Derby at Knowsley, gets drunk constantly, breaks his nose, 
loses his horse and money, quarrels in his cups with a good many of 
his friends, toasts King James III., and enjoys himself greatly. It 
is to be noted that his brother’s curate generally shaved him during 
his stay. On the 13th of June, 1702, King William’s death is recorded, 
and soon after the diarist returns to London by road, taking up his 
quarters at Stokes’s, Short’s Gardens, again. In the autumn he goes 
to Danes Court, where John Fogge is still usually drunk ; and in 
October of that year a most important thing happens to Richard 
Bere. On the 23rd of that month he visits the aged Lady Monins 
at Waldershare, the next mansion to Danes Court. His sister, Mrs. 
Fogge, is with him ; and staying with Lady Monins is a certain Lucy 
Boys, presumably a daughter of Captain Boys, the constable of 
Walmer Castle. After dinner, Richard, who was then 49 years of 
age, whispered soft words of love to this young lady, and the next 
day he records the fact that he sent her a tender love letter. The 
maiden, nothing loath, sends him an answer next day, and a few 
days afterwards comes herself to visit Mrs. Fogge at Danes Court. 
Of course, Richard improves the occasion, and, as he says, “ makes 
love again.” For the next week a lively interchange of notes takes 
place between Danes Court and Waldershare ; and on the 8th of 
November Lucy Boys thinks it time to go home to Walmer Castle. 
It is not quite in the direct road, but she called to say good-bye to 
Mrs. Fogge at Danes Court, and, of course, Mr. Richard Bere 
thought well to go in the coach with herto Walmer. “ We pledged,” 
he says, “to marry each other, and solemnly promised to marry no 
one else.” On the 16th of December he again goes to Waldershare, 
and they again renew their pledge, and Lady Monins promised 
all her influence with her grandson-in-law, the great Earl Poulet, 
to forward Richard’s fortunes. Early in January, 1703, Richard 
speeds to London with a letter from Lucy Boys to Lord 
Poulet in his pocket. The peer welcomes him warmly, promises him 
great things at the Treasury and elsewhere, and loving letters still 
speed backward and forward between London and Walmer. 
Richard is constant at Lord Poulet’s evées, and at last, on the 
25th of March, 1703, Richard is introduced to the all-powerful 
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Lord Godolphin, who promises him a good office, upon the strength 
of which he “borrows another #5 of Gawler.” But Richard com- 
plains of lameness on the very day that he saw Godolphin, and the 
next entry in the diary is carefully traced with a trembling hand at 
the bottom of the page nearly three months afterwards. Richard 
had fallen ill of gout, fever, and rheumatism, and had not left the 
room for ten weeks, “ attended by Mr. Sheppery of Drury Lane, my 
surgeon Mr. Williams, and my housekeeper Mrs. Cockman.” In 
July he was well enough to go to Danes Court, and on the 11th of 
August visited Waldershare with his sister. There, walking in the 
grotto, he again pledged his troth to Lucy Boys. On the 2nd of 
September Lucy Boys came to dine at Danes Court, and the vows 
were repeated. On this occasion Miss Boys showed her sincerity 
by handing to Richard “95 guineas, one pistole, and six shillings in 
silver,” presumably for investment or expenditure on fitting up a 
home. Soon afterwards Lord Poulet came and took his wife’s 
grandmother away on a visit to Hinton, where she died in six weeks. 
Richard Bere returns to London a happy man, but in a few weeks 
his lady love herself comes on a visit to Lord Poulet, and then, on 
the 2oth of November, a great change comes over the tone of the 
entries. ‘The strumpet Boys came to London. I saw her at 
Lord Poulet’s, and gave her five guineas, besides five guineas I gave 
her on the 26th to go to the Exchange, five guineas more I paid on 
her account at Mr. Stow’s, and another ten pounds on account of the 
slut.” Another entry on the 3oth is still more disheartening. “I 
went to see the slut Boys at Lord Poulet’s, and the baggage denied 
ever having promised to marry me at all, and now she has gone and 
married a stuttering parson called Woodward.” Then Lord Poulet 
said he had never promised to do anything for him, and “treated 
me vilely,” and the whole romance was ended. 

At this time there are two entries in English as follows: 
“ November 27, 1703. From 12 a clock in ye morning till 7 was ye 
most violent storm of wind y* ever was known in England, and ye 
damage done at land and sea not to be estimated.” 

“On ye 15th, 16th, and 17th of January, 1703-4, was a very violent 
storm, which forced back ye fleet bound to Lisbon wt" ye Archduke 
Charles, under Rooke, separating them, and did a great deale of 
damage.” 

In March, 1704, Richard is evidently making great preparations 
for another sea voyage. He often visits Bear Quay, and is much in 
the city. Trunks and new clothes seem to be bought now without 
much difficulty, and Benson’s services are not apparently so needful 
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for raising the wind. Richard’s friend, old Mrs. Feltham, who 
keeps a shop in the Exchange, invites him to come and see her and 
drink mum, in order to ask him about making her son purser. 
Richard seems also to have quite a friendly correspondence with the 
“stuttering parson Woodward,” and one is tempted to believe that 
Lord Poulet may after all have done something for the jilted lover. 
Richard’s circumstances must be a good deal changed, for he can 
afford to leave twenty guineas with T. Bell to keep for him when he 
departs for Danes Court, after a merry dinner at the “ Blue Posts” in 
the Haymarket (which he quaintly translates as “los Postes ceruleos 
en la Feria de feno”) with Churchill and others. On the 23rd of 
March, 1704, he starts for Danes Court, and there the usual life of 
visiting and feasting is recommenced. On the r1th of April, 1704, 
there is an entry to the effect that he went to visit Lady Barret, and 
wrote to Mr. Woodward, and then the curtain drops and all is 
darkness, which swallows up Richard Bere and all his friends for 
ever. Where he went and what became of him I have been unable 
to discover, and the transient gleam thrown across his trivial history 
by his own folly, in writing down his most secret actions in a 
language known to many, will in all probability be the only light 
ever thrown upon his life. John Fogge died soon after, but his 
widow, Richard Bere’s sister, lived at Danes Court in straitened 
circumstances for many years after. Warren, the antiquary, writing 
in 1711 (Fausett MS. Kent Archeological Society), deplores that the 
once fine estate was reduced even then to about fifty pounds a year 
only, and says that it was uncertain whether any male heir was 
living—thus soon had scapegrace nephew Dick drifted away from 
his friends. Warren says that he had been last heard of at Lisbon 
some years before, but on his mother’s death he turned up a common 
sailor, sold Danes Court to the Harveys in 1724, married a certain 
Elizabeth Rickasie, a sister of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital at Sand- 
wich, and died on board the fleet at Gibraltar in 1740, leaving, says 
Hasted, an only daughter, married to a poor shepherd named Cock, 
and living in a lowly hovel near the manor-house of which her 
ancestors had for centuries been masters. 
MARTIN A. S. HUME. 
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THE THEOLOGY 
OF MR. SWINBURNE’S POEMS. 


T may be safely said that at the present time Mr. Swinburne is 
one of the very foremost figures in the world of English letters. 
There is one great poet who has a place apart on our national 
Helicon ; but if his splendid achievements and the dignity of years 
have made the name of Tennyson too august for comparison of 
rivalry, it is certain that there is no other living master of the lyre 
who can be matched against Mr. Swinburne. In some respects, 
indeed, he not only overtops all his contemporaries, but stands 
without a parallel in the whole range of our literature. 

In the mere matter of quantity it would be hard to name any one 
who has outdone this last of our great living singers. His first 
important book was published in 1865, and since then he has 
produced a dozen or so volumes of prose, and more than twenty of 
verse. And this wonderful profuseness never has (at least as regards 
the poetry) to serve as excuse for any artistic shortcoming. In all 
the mighty mass of Mr. Swinburne’s verse there is hardly a feeble 
or halting line ; and not even his most prejudiced or his boldest 
detractors can deny that he is a perfect and consummate master of 
the technique of his art. 

And though in our time there are many who have doubled the 
parts of poet and critic, yet of all these labourers in two fields there 
is not one—not even Matthew Arnold—who has discharged the 
humbler of his functions to such good effectas Mr. Swinburne. Mr. 
Swinburne’s prose essays, in spite of some occasional extravagance, 
are inspired throughout with the choicest and most subtle insight, 
and the best of them are masterpieces of constructive or interpreta- 
tive criticism. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Swinburne has up to the present 
gained no very large share of public favour. For those who delight 
in Mr. Lewis Morris or Sir Edwin Arnold, Mr. Swinburne is little 
more thana name. The test of numbers is emphatically against 
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him, and the few editions of “ Atalanta in Calydon,” or “ Poems and 
Ballads,” make a very poor show against the imposing figures of 
“The Epic of Hades” or “The Light of Asia.” And we may 
discern sufficient signs of this plentiful lack of popularity, or signs at 
least of imperfect acquaintance with the poet's many gifts, in the 
criticism which gives such a disproportionate attention to certain 
aspects of his earlier work. Mr. Swinburne has been the most 
profuse and prolific of poets ; volume has followed volume faster than 
criticism or even gratitude could say its word of greeting ; and still, 
in spite of everything he has written since, he is to the great mass of 
the reading public known chiefly as the author of the first series of 
“ Poems and Ballads,” as the poet of * Dolores” and “ Anactoria.” 
Yet, except by their rhythmical beauty, these early poems are not 


_very distinctly representative of Mr. Swinburne. They illustrate 


certainly the poet’s daring and his fiery impatience of the proprieties ; 
they are wonderful and beautiful poems ; but that they should have 
condemned their author for so long to the eminence of leadership in 
some supposed “Fleshly School of Poetry,” can only be made 
intelligible by supposing that the poet’s nobler and manlier strains 
have failed to catch the public ear to anything like the same extent. 
This way of looking at his work does great injustice to Mr. 
Swinburne. In spite of the too fervid efflorescence of “ Poems and 
Ballads,” Mr. Swinburne is at the heart of him “a sage and serious 
poet,” very much in earnest about the doctrine he has to deliver. 
Against the erotic extravagance of “ Poems and Ballads” we may set 
some lines from “ Marino Faliero,” which are in truer accord with 
the poet’s real feeling :— 
Life is brief— 
the duke says— 
brief and void 

Where laughing lusts fulfil its length of days, 

And naught save pleasure born seems worth desire ; 

But long and full of fruit in all men’s sight, 

Whereon the wild worm feeds not, nor the sun 

Strikes, nor the wind’ makes war, nor frost lays hold, 

Is the ageless life of honour, won and worn 

With heart and hand most equal, and to time 

Given as a pledge that something born of time 

Is mightier found than death, and wears of right 

God’s name of everlasting. 


Even in “ Poems and Ballads” the dominant note is really exactly 
what is sounded in the opening lines of this fine passage. Beneath 
all the passion of these poems there lies the conviction that the 
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dubious paths of desire lead to no good issue, the sad consciousness 
that “the end of all these things is death.” 


Sweet was life to hear and sweet to smell, 
But now with lights reverse the old hours retire 
And the last hour is shod with fire from hell. 
This is the end of every man’s desire. 


Indeed, Mr. Swinburne’s poetry is so far from being over sensuous 
that the restricted nature of his popularity is largely due to the 
abstract character of his themes. He is too philosophical—one 
might say metaphysical—a poet to suit the public taste. In very 
much of what he has written there is a want of concrete human 
interest. The subjects 
that touch him are unmating things, 
Oceans and clouds and night and day, 
Lorn autumns and triumphant springs. 


He is at times a poet of Nature, but of elemental Nature ; his 
landscapes, as in “‘ A Forsaken Garden,” or “In the Salt Marshes,” 
are pictures of the simple forces of the earth, of sea, and sun and 
rain, and wind and wave. And behind all there loom in gigantic 
outline the great Eternal ideas, the monadic conceptions, Time and 
Change, Life, Death, Fate, and Man and God. 

What Mr. Swinburne has written of Shelley may most fitly and 
fully be transferred to a great deal of his own work. Referring to 
the lines written among the Eugenzean hills, he says— 


“Tt isa rhapsody of thought and feeling coloured by contact 
with Nature, but not born of the contact. . . . A soul as great as the 
world lays hold on the things of the world; on all life of plants, and 
beasts, and men ; on all likeness of time and death and good things 
and evil. His aim is rather to render the effect of a thing than a 
thing itself ; the soul and spirit of life rather than the living form, the 
growth rather than the thing grown. And herein he, too, is un- 
approachable.” 


In taking even a brief glance at the religious or theological 
conceptions which have inspired a great deal of Mr. Swinburne, it is 
not difficult to see that there is considerable difference between the 
earlier and the later work. There has not been sudden conversion, 
or any slow conversion, any choosing of fresh flags or new faiths ; 
the change shows itself rather in an altered emphasis and a shifting 
of the point of view. That there is a change of feeling, if not of 
position, will be evident to anyone who will compare “TIlicet” or 
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“The Garden of Proserpine” with “On the Verge” or “A 
Dialogue.” 

One may, in fact, distinguish three distinct stages in the 
development of Mr. Swinburne’s theological ideas. The first is 
represented by “ Atalanta in Calydon” and the first series of “ Poems 
and Ballads.” 

This is the period of pessimism and gloom and despondency. 
“ Poems and Ballads” is a very beautiful, but not at all a cheerful 
book. ‘The erotic poems are like all the rest, steeped in the prevailing 
gloom. In all their sweet music there is hardly a happy note. 
Where they are not concerned with monstrous perversities of passion, 
they are lyrics, not so much of love, as of “love’s sad satiety,” of the 
weary parting of those who once were glad to meet. 

Love grown faint and fretful, 
With lips but half regretful, 
Sighs, and with eyes forgetful 
Weeps that no loves endure. 
In “ Atalanta in Calydon,” Venus Anadyomene is hymned by the 
chorus in strains of very dubious praise— 


Bitter thou wast from thy birth, 
Aphrodite, a mother of strife. 


Love is regarded as in itself evil, and the last addition to the sum of 
human miseries. 

And, in general, in so far as these early poems are concerned 
with a philosophy of life, they paint it in very dark colours. The 
poet looks out on all creation and proclaims that it is not good but 
evil. It is not merely that he is dissatisfied with the existing 
conditions of things, with “all the oppression that is done under the 
sun ;” his bitterness springs from a deeper source; it is the very 
constitution of the Universe that he condemns. Not “man’s 
inhumanity to man,” but “ the mystery of the cruelty of things ” fills 
him with aversion and a passionate sense of injustice. Man is 
unhappy, not through any fault or feebleness of his own, but because 
the gods are evil and have willed that it should be so. It is because 
the Supreme Powers are malevolent that the lot of man is hopeless. 

For none shall move the most high gods 
Who are most sad, being cruel ; none 

Shall break or take away the rods 
Wherewith they scourge us, not as one 
That smites a son. 


This feeling finds its grandest and loftiest expression in that 
magnificent chorus in “Atalanta in Calydon,” which for majesty of 
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rhythmical movement and fiery vehemence would have sufficed alone 
to give its author a place in the front rank of poets. This splendid 
passage—I mean of course the chorus which begins, “ Who hath 
given man speech ?”—sets us thinking of Milton and the rebellious 
impotence of his apostate angel, or of the great speech with which 
the bound and tortured Prometheus calls earth and sea and sky to 
witness what he suffers at the hands of the gods. The same sense 
of hopeless struggle against Almighty power is common to all ; the 
lost Archangel and Aeschylus’s Titan are more colossal figures, but 
Mr. Swinburne’s chorus seems to me to express a sadder and more 
pathetic hopelessness. Its despairing impiety is certainly inappro- 
priate to any Greek chorus, and is in striking contrast to the spirit 
of reverence and unshaken faith which inspired the great Greek 
tragedians. But any sense of inappropriateness is lost as soon as we 
surrender ourselves to the majestic march of these tremendous 
verses. There is no question of ancient or modern, Pagan or 
Christian ; it is the voice of universal humanity we hear, of unre- 
generate humanity, hopelessly at war with the awful Powers who 
shape its destiny. And this great note has never been struck with a 
power more wonderful. The chorus is a long one, but the march of 
it never flags or falters. Through all its glowing verses the passion 
deepens till we reach the final outburst, 


Yea, with thine hate, O God, thou hast covered us, 


And so the great impeachment waxes and grows— 
Thou hast sent us sleep, and stricken sleep with dreams, 
Saying, Joy is not, but love of joy shall be ; 
Thou hast made sweet springs for all the pleasant streams ; 
In the end thou hast made them bitter with the sea— 


till at last the climax is reached— 


Lo, with hearts rent and knees made tremulous, 
Lo, with ephemeral lips and casual breath, 
At least we witness of thee ere we die 
That these things are not otherwise, but thus ; 
That each man in his heart sigheth, and saith 
That all men, even as I, 
All we are against thee, against thee, O God most high. 


Conjoined with these despairing views of life is the poet’s firm 
belief in the finality of Death. This is asserted and reasserted with an 
almost theological dogmatism. Life is so dreary that men may well 
be glad to have done with the foolish business and be at rest. 
Death is the one consoler, the one refuge from all ills. These are 
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the views which in “ Poems and Ballads” find such a passionate 
and powerful expression as is shown in verses like these :— 
From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be. 
That no life lasts for ever, 
That dead men rise up never. 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


In what I call the second period of Mr. Swinburne’s poetry we come 
with some suddenness upon a remarkable change of spirit. ‘“ Songs 
before Sunrise ” was published in 1871, only five years after ‘‘ Poems 
and Ballads,” but the contrast between the two books in everything 
but in the fervour and faultlessness of the verse is enormous. 
Instead of the “soft Lydian measures” of the earlier volumes, Mr. 
Swinburne gives us in “Songs before Sunrise” bold and Tyrtzan 
strains. In the “ Prelude” to this wonderful book Mr. Swinburne 
announces the change that has come over his singing— 


We too, have twisted in our hair 
Such tendrils as the wild Loves wear~ 


for the future he is the laureate of Liberty. 
In “Mater Triumphalis” some glowing and sonorous verses 
announce his new position— 


I am thine harp between thine hands, O mother, 
All my strong cords are strained with love of thee. 

We grapple in love and wrestle, as each with other 
Wrestle the wind and the unreluctant sea. 


I have no spirit of skill with equal fingers 
At sign to sharpen and to slacken strings, 

I keep no time of song with gold-perched singers 
And chirp of linnets on the wrists of kings. 

I am thy storm-thrush of the days that darken, 
Thy petrel in the foam that bears thy bark 

To port through night and tempest ; if thou hearken, 
My voice is in thy heaven before the lark. 


The religious ideas imbedded in this period of Mr. Swinburne’s 
poetry commence with the flat negation of all recognised deities. 
The poet proclaims his emphatic denial of all theological system in 
general, and of Christianity in particular. In his attitude towards 
the prevailing religion Mr. Swinburne differs in some respect very 
widely from most of the poets of the time. There is plenty of 
scepticism among those whose business it is to make verses, but it is 
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generally scepticism of the reluctant and sorrowful order. We have 
abundant lamentation for expiring faith or over-faith already dead, 
but not yet decently buried and done with. 
We are souls bereaved 

Of all the creatures under heaven’s high cope ; 

We are most hopeless who had once most hope, 

And most beliefless who had once believed. 
So Clough wrote in his “ Easter Day,” and the melancholy strain is 
echoed and re-echoed in contemporary poetry. But Mr. Swinburne 
never strikes this lugubrious chord. He has no hesitation, no back- 
ward glances, no retrospective regrets. He seems to have been born 
an unbeliever rather than to have become so. The thought of the 
coming Twilight of the Gods arouses only a cry of exultation. 

His hostility to Christianity is emotional rather than intellectual. 
It has nothing to do with the rise of the critical school of theology. 
In Browning and Matthew Arnold, in Clough and many a minor 
poet, we can see the influence of Baur and Strauss and Zeller, but 
one cannot tell whether Mr. Swinburne has ever read the “ Leben 
Jesu” or concerned himself with the date of the Fourth Gospel. 

And so it is that his attitude is an extreme one. He keeps right 
on the hard, flat, high road of total and entire disbelief, and never 
strays into any of the by-paths of compromise. Mr. Swinburne 
does not share the national fondness for middle courses, for mediat- 
ing between opposing principles and adjusting their claims to some 
practical issue. He has himself spoken with some tinge of contempt 
of the “ semi-Christianity ” of ‘In Memoriam,” and the “ demi-semi 
Christianity of Dipsychus” ; but one cannot fail to notice how much 
more the hesitating and moderate tone of these poems is in harmony 
with the habits of English thought than the rigid unbending zon 
possumus of “ Before a Crucifix.” 

Mr. Swinburne, indeed, in his attitude towards religious matters 
seems to be more French than English, or at least continental rather 
than insular. This is evident, not only in his hatred of crompromise 
and in his carelessness about practical issues, but in other ways too. 
With him, as with most foreign Radicals, religion and politics are 
connected by a close mental bond—are regarded, we may say, as 
different aspects of one subject. Englishmen for the most part put 
a wide gulf of division between these two themes and apply very 
different principles to the working out of each. We have sturdy in- 
novators in politics who are in religion the staunchest of conserva- 
tives, men who are ready at a moment’s notice to break up the empire 
or reconstruct the constitution, who are yet rigid zealots for the 
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strictest letter of the law or the traditions of the elders, republican 
bibliolaters, and sabbatarian anarchists. 

Another foreign note may be detected in Mr. Swinburne’s 
apparent indifference to those forms of faith which prevail in his own 
country. He hardly seems to notice any of them ; Christianity is 
for him represented almost exclusively by the Roman Catholic 
Church. It would be too much to say that he has never realised 
English Protestantism at all ; perhaps it is in disdain that he has 
passed by its many diversities and its general spirit of opportunism, 
and aimed his hardest blows at the Church which has hardly yet 
learnt to trim its sails to the varying winds of the modern spirit. 

But in this second period of Mr. Swinburne’s poetry there is 
something more than the passionate assertion of unbelief. In such 
poems as “ Hertha,” “The Litany of Nations,” “Hymn of Man,” 
and “The Last Oracle,” we have two positive principles set forth in 
the most splendid and most sonorous verse. These two incipient 
creeds may be named as Pantheism and the “ Worship of Humanity.” 

In “ Hertha,” the island-dwelling, Teutonic deity whom Tacitus 
understood to be Mother Earth, is identified with Nature in the 
widest sense, with the general constitution of things, now no longer 
regarded as evil. The poem opens with the most unmistakable 
Pantheism, and the barrenness and bleakness of this conception of 
deity is quite lost sight of in the extraordinary rush and lyric power 
of Mr. Swinburne’s verse. “ Hertha” is really a most wonderful poem 
—metaphysics are transmuted into poetry by the sheer force and fer- 
vency of the poet’s genius. Few subjects, for example, could seem 
more unpromising for poetic treatment than the identity of subject 
and object in the All. Yet this is what Mr. Swinburne makes of it :— 

Beside and above me 
Naught is there to go ; 
Love or unlove me, 
Unknow me or know, 
I am that which unloves me and loves ; I am stricken and I am the blow. 


I the mark that is missed 
And the arrows that miss, 
I the mouth that is kissed 
And the breath in the kiss, 
The search, and the sought, and the seeker, the soul, and the body that is. 


But this Pantheistic conception of God is elsewhere identified 
with Humanity. This doctrine is set forth with much clearness in the 
“ Hymn of Man”— 


* God, if a God there be, is the substance of men which is man ’— 
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where the conditional clause strikes one as very curious. This 
definition of Deity is expanded a little further on in the same poem. 
Not each man of all men is God, but God is the fruit of the whole ; 
Indivisible spirit and blood, indiscernible body from soul. 
Not men’s but man’s is the glory of godhead, the kingdom of time, 
The mountainous ages made hoary with snows for the spirit to climb, 
A God with the world inwound whose clay to his footsole clings; 
A manifold God fast-bound, as with iron of adverse things, 


In “ The Last Oracle” we have a different aspect of the same 
idea. This splendid poem is a Hymn to Apollo, who is here con- 
sidered as the embodiment of man’s intellect, of the light and life 
that is incarnate in humanity. And so Apollo is celebrated as the 
first and the oldest of gods— 


Shining son of God, the son of Time they called thee, 
Who wast older, O our Father, than they knew. 


The growth and decay of religions are but the varying records of 
the mind of humanity— 


Divers births of many Godheads find one death appointed. 
As the soul whence each was born makes room for each, 
God by god goes out, discrowned and disanointed, 
But the soul stands fast which gave them birth and speech. 


It needs hardly be pointed out that that way of looking at things 
is not, on the prosaic level at least, exactly consistent with the Pan- 
theism of “ Hertha.” 

We distinguish sharply between Nature and Man—*‘ Unfihlend 
ist die Natur,” says Goethe in one of his noblest poems—where the 
hardness and indifference of outside things is contrasted with the 
tenderness and justice which are perceptible only in man. And 
sometimes Mr. Swinburne takes this view and shows us his earth- 
born Deity struggling with Nature. 

Men are the heart-beats of men, the plumes that feather his wings, 
Storm-worn, since being began, with the wind and thunder of things. 


* Things are cruel and blind; their strength detains and deforms, 
And the wearying wings of the mind still beat up the stream of their storms. 


But there are other passages, e.g. the last verse of “ Hertha,” where 
Man and Nature are identified in the poetic cultus. 

Mr. Swinburne’s “Worship of Humanity” is certainly widely 
different from Comte’s. The divinity of the French philosopher is 
a sort of Deus ex machind, brought in to help on the tragedy of 
human history to some happy ending. But Mr. Swinburne has no 
utilitarian aims, and there seems nothing unreal or artificial in his 
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worship. It is indeed astonishing to see what fervid adoration this 
enemy of all the gods of tradition brings to his own shadowy divinities. 
As a worshipper he is no less vehement than as an iconoclast ; there 
are passages in the “ Hymn of Man” and other poems which equal 
the intensity and energy of even his fiercest denunciations. Still, in a 
general view of Mr. Swinburne’s work of this period, one might 
perhaps be disposed to say that the source and fount of these anti- 
theological strains is political rather than religious ; that it is 


The phantom of a Christless cross 
Shadowing the sheltered heads of kings, 


rather than with any particular quarrel with Christianity itself that 
has stirred up such a vast amount of poetic wrath. 

However that may be, I cannot help digressing here for a mo- 
ment to remark that Mr. Swinburne in politics as in religion shows 
a remarkable aloofness from the ordinary current of thought in this 
country. He is not an English politician, but a revolutionary of the 
pure Continental type. He is quite unpractical in his views ; he has 
nothing to say to our numerous and many “ questions ” and “ causes.” 
He belongs to the high orthodox school of abstract republicanism, 
and these things do not concern him. 

Perhaps the real result of all his political poetry is a little vague. 
Indignation against kings never made finer or more musical verses, 
but one can hardly help asking what it is that the poet expects his 
republics to accomplish. Shelley seems to have believed that the 
overthrow of dynasties and the downfall of religions would transform 
the earth to a terrestrial paradise ; but this child-like faith is beyond 
the utmost compass of anyone at the present day, and Mr. Swinburne 
hardly seems to expect much from the possible future decapitation or 
deposition of kings. 

He has perhaps come nearest to the modern democratic spirit in 
that magnificent outburst which closes “ The Litany of Nations.” 

In Mr. Swinburne’s more recent poetry we find a notable change 
in the setting forth of his religious ideas. We have no more deny- 
ing and defying of the gods ; the iconoclastic fury seems to have 
spent itself,' the storm of the poet’s indignation has subsided, and a 
calm and courageous tranquillity has taken the place of the restless 
passion of “ Songs before Sunrise.” Poems like “ The Recall,” “A 
Dialogue,” breathe a calmer spirit ; there is no change of flags ; there 
is still the same enemy, but the hostility is not so bitter. At times 


1 It appears with full force in the poems on the *‘Armada”; but this, it seems 
to me, is a reversion to an earlier type. 
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it almost seems as if one might make peace, as if one could wish for 
an end of the conflict, could be content to 


Rest, forget, be reconciled. 


Some lines which belong to “In the Salt Marshes” may be taken to 
show this softened mood. The sight of the grey church towers rising 
above the flat level of a dreary landscape suggests thoughts which are 
very different from those which some years before had been called 
forth by a roadside crucifix. 
Far, and far between, in divers orders, 
Clear grey steeples cleave the low grey sky ; 
Fast and firm as time-unshaken warders, 
Hearts made sure by faith, by hope made high. 
These alone in all the wild sea-borders 
Fear no blast of days and nights that die. 
All the land is like as one man’s face is, 
Pale and troubled still with charge of cares, 
Doubt and death pervade her clouded spaces : 
Strength and length of life and peace are theirs ; 
Theirs alone amid these weary places, 
Seeing not how the wild world frets and fares, 
These verses, which are a splendid expansion of Wordsworth’s famous 
line, would have seemed strange if they had come from Mr. Swinburne 
thirty years ago. 

The question of a Future Life is perhaps the chief topic dwelt on 
in the religious poetry of this third period. Mr. Swinburne’s attitude 
had now become one of calm and solemn surprise ; there is no 
passionate “ yearning after immortality,” but neither is there the con- 
soling assurance of annihilation which was so strongly marked in the 
early poetry. 

Pre-eminent in this division of his poetry stands that noble and 
majestic poem which is entitled “On the Verge.” It would be 
difficult to praise this splendid production too highly. _ For loftiness 
of tone and grave, austere beauty I do not know what poem of equal 
length we could match against it. The poet’s eye gazing over the 
waste of waters passes at once in rapt contemplation to “the line of 
of life and time’s evasive strand,” to the w/tima linea rerum, and no- 
where is the eternal question of man’s destiny proposed with a grander 
or more sublime vehemence, nowhere is the blank no-answer set 
forth with a more impressive spendour. 

Friend, who knows if death indeed have life, or life have death for goal ? 

Day nor night can tell us, nor may seas declare, nor skies unroll 

What has been from everlasting, or if aught shall alway be. 


Silence answering only strikes response reverberate on the soul 
From the shore that hath no shore beyond it set in all the sea. 
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I have spoken of the French accent discernible in much of Mr. 
Swinburne’s poetry and of his extreme position, but on both points 
a certain reservation must be made. Nothing that he has given us 
shows the slightest sympathy with that absolute nihilism that is some- 
times heard from the Gallic lyre. A book like (for example) M. Jean 
Richepin’s “ Les Blasphtmes” is utterly and entirely alien to the 
enthusiasm and lofty tone of our English poet, who could never, 
under any conceivable circumstances, have polluted his pen with 
anything like that sonnet entitled “Tes Pére et Mére.” The two 
men differ by the whole firmament; M. Richepin ostentatiously 
seeks by his ruthless analysis to violate all imaginable sanctities ; 
Mr. Swinburne fights under a flag and has a faith and worship of 
his own. 

And in this, too, he may be contrasted with those one or two 
poets in his own country who have travelled yet further along the 
dubious paths of disbelief and doubt. James Thomson is the one 
whose name rises first, and though, of course, this most unhappy of 
our singers is very far from reaching the poetic stature of Mr. Swin- 
burne, yet he was a poet of genuine inspiration, and his chief work 
will have a place of its own in our literature. ‘The City of Dreadful 
Night” is perhaps the most melancholy poem in our language ; one 
dreary atmosphere of gloom enshrouds it all ; no ray of light or hope 
breaks the monotory of its despair. Nothing can be in more forcible 
contrast to the firm and unshaken courage of Mr. Swinburne’s 
maturer mood. The greater poet, too, when under the influence of 
Baudelaire had his period of gloom, but it was not the appalling 
blackness which hangs over the “City of Dreadful Night,” and 
the pessimistic mood did not last long. Mr. Swinburne was too 
great a poet to dwell long in the tents of Kedar. The sheer force of 
genius saved him from a despairing nihilism. He is an audacious 
unbeliever in existing creeds, but he does not love to look on the 
mean side of things; there is a limit which his poetical instinct 
forbids him to pass, a point where 


Imagination resolutely stays 
The tide of ill. 


And it is just this heroic gratitude of soul which is the most precious 
quality of Mr. Swinburne’s poetry, considered in its inner or spiritual 
side. Certainly in its external and purely artistic aspects no praise 
can be too high for it. The perfect and varied beauty of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s verse must be a source of pure delight to all those who have 
any feeling for the charm of rhythmical movement. 
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Here there is room for no difference of opinion, but there will be 
some who can carry their admiration of the poet no further. For 
them not all the beauty or the lyric fervours of his verse can in any 
way compensate for the bleak hardness of the doctrine expounded. 
And there will be others who will feel that, in these days of mournful 
subjectiveness and sorrowing scepticism, the largest debt of deepest 
gratitude is due to those poets who strengthen the feeble knees and 
help men to some share of happy confidence in the ultimate consti- 
tution of things. For those poets who “are very sure of God” are 
the true messengers of comfort, the divine singers 


Whose music is the gladness of the earth. 


But even if Mr. Swinburne can claim no seat among this sacred 
choir, he has still his own high and peculiar praise. He has handled 
his lofty themes with the mest splendid strength and the most 
courageous sincerity of soul. In his poetry we discern the energy 
of a fiery and indomitable spirit, grappling unaided with the problem 
of man’s destiny, gazing undismayed into the mystery which walls 
about our life. And through all his heart is still high and his courage 
undaunted. Amid all the lamentations over the routed legions and 
captured standards of Faith he has not despaired of the republic of 
man, nor listened to the devil’s advocate preaching the unprofitable 


doctrine of darkness. 
ROBERT SHINDLER. 
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AMONG THE ALGERIAN HILLS. 


()** can hardly realise the keen delight of rambling in and 

about and over the hills which rise in imposing undulations 
from the Algerian table-land. Summer was late the season I was 
there. The winter was the coldest and longest that had been known 
for years. ‘This was all in my favour. Flowers bloomed and birds 
sung a month later than usual. Some of the hills rise in solemn, 
stately, almost pyramidal, fashion, You can see at a glance they 
are of a different geological structure from the adjacent stony billows, 
and have no genetic affinity with them. They possess a different 
mountain architecture. Is it that they have been sculptured in 
another manner, or with a different set of tools? No; there is only 
one set of denuding agencies—that of solar energy operating through 
the atmosphere ; perhaps operating in spite of it. ‘The secret of the 
contrasted shapes of this crowd of hills—as well as of the wonderful 
resemblances of the two groups to each other—is that they are com- 
posed of different kinds of rock-forming materials. 

The most prominent of the solitary pyramidal mountains near 
Souk Ahras are Djebel Tarja and Djebel Degma. The latter is the 
more imposing. . It is cut in halves completely, as by that magic 
wand which “cleft Eildon Hills in three.” You ramble over the 
hot, bald, stony outcrops—the latter often as regular as stone stairs. 
The heat is that of a furnace, for you get it directly from the sun, 
and also reflected from the white limestones. The eyes blink, the 
forehead wrinkles into a neuralgic headache, the lurking rheumatism 
of years past is unloosed, and plays pandemonium in the muscles of 
your arms. 

All on a sudden there is a fresh gust, as if the gates of Paradise 
_ were opened! Nobody has exactly described, from personal experi- 
ence, what the effect of opening the aforesaid gates is like; but I 
am safe in using the idea as a figure of speech for the sudden and 
joyous relief produced by the cool inburst of fresh and moving air. 
We had reached the great gorge that cleft Djebel Degma in twain. 
The cool currents of air came from the valley of the Mejerda, a 
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thousand feet below us. We shelter beneath a solitary wild fig- 
tree, in its shade—a shadow as black as ink when contrasted with 
the vivid sunlight reflected from the white rocks. Beneath us is a 
precipice. Before us, at a distance of not more than a mile as the 
crow flies, is the grand vertical section of Kef Degma. The lime- 
stone beds composing it stand almost on end—plainly speaking of the 
mighty forces which have upheaved these rocks since their compara- 
tively recent formation. Allowing the eye to run along that clean-cut 
escarpment, it looks like a geological diagram—as indeed it is. In 
the very middle of the section you plainly see a dislocation or break 
in the continuity of the strata. They are cracked right through, 
from top to bottom. On one side the beds lean at a clearly-defined 
angle, on the other at quite a different one. 

We put on a pipe and discuss the situation—anything to prolong 
the cooling rest ; for this mighty ravine has to be descended and 
ascended, and there are several miles of hot travelling besides before 
we can partake of déjeuner—the first meal of the day. Hitherto, all 
has been done on the cup of black coffee and munch of dry sour bread 
we got at fourinthe morning. Hunger gives way to thirst in its ideal 
pleasures. You imagine clear, cool, crystal fountains, and how nice 
a deep, deep draught of the water would be with a dash of rough 
wine in it! But the pipe is the grand solace. We are joined by 
two or three Arab youths who are keeping their mountain sheep and 
goats. One wonders why they are required to keep them, until a 
series of black shadows traverse the light in the valley. They are 
those of a couple of hungry eagles hovering about for a bit of lamb 
for lunch. Half a score of smaller shadows represent the ravens on 
the same tack. 

The soft-eyed youths linger at a respectful distance, and listen 
with intent ears to the conversation of the pith-helmeted Frankish 
strangers. 

Here and there amid the aridity of these hills, at their bases, 
we see patches of dark-green sward, perhaps marked additionally by 
a clump of trees. These are natural springs of water—the sources 
of the French colonists, the aizs of the Arabs. Many Arab names of 
places begin with Azz, to denote the presence of natural waters. 
We make for one of these. It is an ideal spot for a lunch or a 
picnic. There are four or five flourishing trees, now in the meridian 
of their early summer foliage. It is just the place for a mid-day rest, 
and we camp here, light a fire,,and cook our victuals. The clear, 
cool water is delicious. Not less so is the green shade. Four of 
the trees are wild pears, over which a wild vine has climbed and 
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thrown its abounding leafage outside theirs. Never was there found 
a more delightful spot whereon to break a hungry man’s fast—never 
a fast that was more enjoyably broken. The overflow waters of the 
spring form a miniature pool in the deep grass a few yards away, 
where huge frogs are barking like dogs. 

On another occasion we found a convenient cave in which to 
breakfast. The coolness and gloom were deliciously comforting, and 
the sight of the fine river Mejerda, flowing sinuously amid rosy 
thickets of flowering oleanders and through the green plains on its 
way to Tunis, was one of the most impressive scenes of its kind I 
ever beheld. The cave bore unmistakable evidences of being 
visited by jackals, although I was told that these animals are not so 
numerous as formerly. There are panthers and wild boar still 
abounding in the neighbouring forests. Formerly, in the memory 
of living colonists, lions paid occasional visits to this district, and one 
of my companions (an Alsatian settler) had killed one hereabouts 
some years ago. 

The shadow of a great rock in a weary land is a blessing, whether 
you have the wherewithal to breakfast or not. You must creep 
somewhere out of the hot, blazing sunshine, and keep there till long 
after the meridian. Work and walking are both impossible between 
eleven in the morning and three in the afternoon. One day we 
were admitted by the kindly Arabs at Djebel Tarja to the 
marabout’s house. The prophet was absent, but his carpet was on 
the mud floor, and this was all the furniture in the place. Even the 
walls were merely mud-dried. There were no windows or window- 
places. We cooked our victuals outside, so as not to defile the 
place—for they were sausages! That cool, gloomy hut was a real 
resting-place, and the doorway served as a framework to the glowing, 
almost dazzling, landscape of billowy corn-fields outside. 

In the earliest part of one lovely morning we passed through an 
Arab cemetery. It is a touching sight to witness an Arab funeral. 
The body is borne, swathed in its burnous, by the nearest relations. 
The mourners are all male, and they follow it up the hill in irregular 
but silent habit. On their return, however, they rend the air with 
their cries and lamentations. Death is always a solemn thing ; but 


' it never appears more solemn than when we meet it on sunny, flower- 


clad hills, and with the joyous blue sky looking on. We individually 
come and go and replace each other, like the circulating atoms in 
some vast and long-lived organism—the Organism of Humanity ! 
These Arab cemeteries are of the simplest and rudest. A few 
stones piled one above another mark the resting-places of the 
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common dead. A few coloured rags in addition indicate where a 
sheikh or a marabout lies buried. Some of the latter die in the 
odour of much sanctity. For generations tradition keeps up the 
inemory of their piety. They are canonised in the hearts of the men 
who renew the orange-coloured strips which mark their rank year 
after year. These marabouts’ tombs are generally on the tops of the 
hills, and sometimes the pile of stones is large enough to form a 
Jandmark. 

Passing through one of the Arab hill-side cemeteries, I saw an 
open grave. It was about four feet deep, and cut rudely after the 
outlines of a human body, just as if a man had lain down and some- 
body had chalked out his shape on the ground. The grave had 
evidently been dug some time, and perhaps the digger had enjoyed 
selecting his own final resting-place, and was now waiting in some 
adjacent camp until Allah saw fit to close it. 

Not far away, on the same hill-side, we blundered into a series of 
pits, some of them six feet deep. These are the Arab silos, where 
their cornis stored. The same silo-pits had been used for centuries, 
for the practice is not the new thing some modern agriculturists 
imagine. Perhaps King Pharoah’s corn warehouses during the 
seven years of plenty were of this character. 

The hill Arabs must be more industrious than the town Arabs— 
or rather, their cast-off wives must be. Corn follows us up nearly 
to the crest of the highest hills, about 4,000 feet above the sea. 
It is as clean as any well-kept English wheat-field—better than 
most. The other day I rambled among splendid wheat-fields, where 
the wheat was rapidly ripening unto harvest. Nothing but wheat 
and oats were visible along the lengthened, undulating mountain 
slopes, where the wind rippled them into rhythmic undulations of 
greyish-green waves. I looked for mildew, smut, and rust ; but only 
found a few smutted ears near the path, where the young plants had 
been trodden upon and weakened early in life. I did not see a 
score of smutted ears all the time I was out, and not a trace of rust 
or mildew. 

And yet this country has been sown with the same crops con- 
tinuously, year after year—wheat and oats (oats for horses and wheat 
for men)—for generations untold! The Arab memory is a good 
and safe one for traditions. The Arabs have been in the country 
for nearly a thousand years. During the whole of that time these 
hill-sides have been cultivated for wheat and oats—wheat and oats 
every year, without cessation. Further back still, in the dim 
perspective of ancient history, this country was not only the 
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“granary of Rome,” but of its rival, Carthage. Further back yet, 
the more ancient Phoenicians got their corn hereabouts. 

The entire country through which I moved is thronged with 
ancient Arab, older Roman, and still older Punic monuments— 
statues, altars, inscriptions. Far beyond the period of either written 
or traditional history—beyond that of either Aryan or Celtic in- 
vasion—the Neolithic men were here! I visited their dolmens and 
charmed stone circles at a spot which also commanded, within 
range of unassisted vision, relics of Roman encampments and of 
ancient, but more recent, Arab settlements. 

Taking all these things into consideration (as I did, on the actual 
spot, where imagination assists the judgment, and judgment the 
imagination), I concluded it would not be assuming too much to 
declare that these Algerian corn-growing lands have been more or 
less continuously cultivated for two thousand years at least. Few 
things have surprised modern agriculturists more than the fact that 
Sir John Lawes has been growing the same crops in the same soils 
at Rothamstead for about a quarter of a century. Compare this 
with the historic examples just mentioned. Remember also the 
wonderful absence of smut and other well-known cereal parasitic 
diseases. And if you could only see this last and latest crop growing 
in the thin soils which supported and fed two thousand ancestral 
crops—how strong in haulm, and note the particular bluish-green 
colour which denotes vigour—bearing ears of wheat from seventy to 
eighty grains per head, you could not help wondering at the fact, 
and marvelling still more at the cause. 

Is it surprising, therefore, that a poor intellectual spectator like 
myself should be burdened with an extra-scientific conundrum ? 
One could not help feeling that a correct explanation of the facts 
observed would be of scientific and therefore of agricultural value. 
How was an individual, crippled for time and opportunity, to get at 
it? I give my own experiments and conclusions for what they are 
worth, and shall be very glad to exchange them for better. 

The Algerian wheat-cultivating soils are not like those of Midland 
England or of the Eastern counties—the results of the surface 
weathering, of rich sub-soils such as the boulder clays or drift beds, 
where we find commixed mineral ingredients, derived from all kinds 
of rocks. On the contrary, the Algerian soils are only a few inches 
in thickness. The plough which furrows them is really only a soil- 
scratching machine. You see the Arabs carrying the slim wooden 
ploughs on their shoulders, or across the saddles of the horses they 
are riding, and which horses will shortly be pulling the soil-scratchers 
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about. The latter is merely a wooden shoe tipped with iron. 
Ransome’s patent ploughshares are really a very old and geo- 
graphically widespread idea modernly expressed. 

Whence have the above soils been derived? From the wash 
and weathering of the upper parts of the hills and mountains. There 
they rise, in bald, precipitous crests, hardly supporting a wild plant on 
their terribly hot upper surfaces. The sun’s heat falls upon them 
and expands the surface particles from their cohesive attraction. The 
latter fall down as dust, the rains wash them to the lower slopes, and 
thus add new fertility to the old soils. Year after year this has gone 
on, and must go on until these picturesque and rugged mountain 
crests are entirely reduced to powder, the powder converted into soil, 
the soil into the substance of wheat, the wheat-food into men’s 
actions and thoughts. Thus, from the mineralogical and inorganic 
conditions of Nature, we find transitions to the organic, intellectual, 
and even spiritual development of mankind ! 


In Nature’s chain whichever link you strike, 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 


All this is feasible, and even partly scientific—but it is not enough. 
We chemically analyse this wonderful soil (which perhaps of old was 
deemed possessed of mystic properties, as indeed it is). That test 
is sufficient—the soil contains from 3 to 4 per cent. of natural 
phosphate of lime! Here is the secret of the strong crops of growing 
wheat and oats, and of the consequent absence of cereal epidemic 
diseases, such as smut and mildew. The plants are healthy and 
well fed. But whence came the phosphates, and how were the same 
soils capable, year after year, of growing the same bountiful crops ? 
Again the geologist and chemist find the “Open sesame.” The upper 
part of the hills (limestone especially, but also sandstone) contain 
extensive and rich beds of phosphate of lime. It has been from the 
continuous weathering and degradation of these rocks that the 
corn-growing soils lower down have been replenished and fertilised 
year after year, for perhaps more than twenty centuries. 


J. E. TAYLOR. 
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THE GREAT TALKERS OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 


HE bloody drama of the French Revolution will not soon fade 
from the minds of men. Even in our own day a lively 
interest is felt in its surprising incidents, its romantic episodes, its 
terrible catastrophes, and both the novelist and the dramatist have 
recognised the profound human sentiment which it involves. Every 
fresh work which throws light on its causes or effects, or brings more 
conspicuously forward the principal characters which figured in its 
tragic scenes, is eagerly welcomed. I think it may be asserted with 
truth that English students feel a deeper curiosity about Mirabeau, 
Robespierre, and Danton than even about their contemporaries of 
our own race, Burke, and Fox and Pitt. Hitherto, however, the 
writers attracted by this great subject have devoted their efforts in 
the main to studies of its startling events, its historic consequences, 
the nature and extent of its influence, its moral and political aspects, 
or they have dwelt upon the character and career of its statesmen 
and soldiers, its leaders of parties, its victims and its martyrs ; and 
very little has been said upon its literary relations, upon its poets and 
journalists, and more particularly those on the anti-revolution side. 
Yet literature was greatly concerned in its inception and development. 
It was born among epigrams ; it grew up among jests and satires, 
repartees and doufades. Even when the guillotine was busiest, the 
wits could not be silenced. A strange spectacle! this intellectual 
effervescence and efflorescence at a time when the pillars of the 
social edifice were crumbling about men’s ears! Lemercier gave up 
writing tragedies, it is true, because tragedy, he said, had taken to 
the streets ; but he did not give up writing in the newspapers, and 
when the philosophers abandoned their metaphysics they compiled 
* Almanachs.” 
These “Almanachs” were a power in the land. As a recent 
writer remarks, they furnished a means of propaganda, a machinery 
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of war for or against the new régime. Those on the royalist side— 
on the side of the counter-revolution—were very superior to their 
adversaries in wit, humour, and literary form, and no doubt helped 
very largely to foster and sustain a revulsion of feeling against the 
sanguinary despotism of the Terror. But some of the Revolutionary 
brochures were not wanting in force and a certain brutal strength. 
Among the former the most widely popular seem to have been the 
“ Almanach des Grands Hommes,” the “ Almanach de Coblentz,” 
the “ Almanach des Gens de Bien,” and the “ Almanach Royaliste ;” 
chief among the latter were the “ Almanach des Honnétes Gens,” by 
Sylvain Maréchal, and the “ Almanach du Pére Gérard,” by Collot 
d’Herbois. The last of these pamphlets (for such they really were) 
was the “ Almanach du XIX¢ Siécle.” 

The Revolution, as it flourished in the sa/ons and clubs of Paris, 
has recently been portrayed by M, du Bled in his charming and 
gracefully-written volume, “ Les Causeurs de la Révolution,” which 
has had the honour of being crowned by the Académie Francaise. 
M. Victor du Bled is well known by his articles in the Revue du 
Monde, and by his interesting and valuable “ Histoire de la Monarchie 
de Juillet,” as a lively and elegant as well as an exact writer, and his 
latest contribution to the literature of the Revolution will not fail to 
support his reputation. It presents a picture at once curious and 
useful of the intellectual conditions of French society during that 
memorable epoch ; while the variety of the names, the contrasts and 
opposition of the characters, engage from first to last the attention 
of the reader. M. du Bled’s sympathics are entirely with the op- 
ponents of the Revolution, however, and he has nothing to say of 
the “causeurs” on the opposite side—of Tallien, Madame Roland, 
Danton, Camille Desmoulins, and others ; but he probably argues that 
they were too vehement in their methods, too irregular, and too much 
in earnest to be “ causeurs” in the true sense of the word. Let us 
take his book as he has written it, and let us be thankful for it, as a 
fascinating memorial of a social phase which has passed away for 
ever, but must always, as I have said, retain its attraction for the 
student. 

Foremost among the Great Talkers of the Revolution we must 
place Count Anthony de Rivarol. He died in 1801, before he was 
fifty, but he contrived to live a life of extraordinary fulness. He 
wrote a learned “ Discourse on the Universality of the French 
Language” ; he translated the “Inferno,”! he had some brief ex- 

1 The translation is not a success. Dante does not accommodate himself 


easily to the French dress. 
KK 2 
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perience as a soldier; he filled the “ Journal Politique National ” 
with brilliant criticisms, which, from their profound sagacity and the 
terse precision of their style, induced Burke to compare him to 
Tacitus ; he was alternately philosopher, polemist, and pamphleteer ; 
he defended the Monarchy with all his intellectual resources, though 
no one saw more keenly the corruption of the Court and the use- 
lessness of the aristocracy on which it leaned ; he was at one time the 
principal causeur in the salons, and by his epigrammatic utterances 
did much to inspire French poetry with a new spirit, and to deliver 
it from the rhetorical fetters under which it had almost perished ; 
and he died at Berlin in 1801 as the representative of Louis XVIII. 
During the last years of the eighteenth century he shared the realm 
of conversation with Madame de Staél. To some extent we must 
include him among those whom Shelley has happily termed the 
‘inheritors of unfulfilled renown ;” he could have done so much 
more than he had the time or the inclination to do; of his real 
and various intellectual gifts he has left us little more than the 
tradition. 

Chénedollé, who knew Rivarol thoroughly, thus describes his 
conversational powers. He plunged at once, he says, into one of his 
truly prodigious monologues, taking for his thesis this, that the poet 
is but a savage, full of genius and animation, to whom all ideas are 
present in images. ‘The savage and the poet go round the circle, 
both speak only in hieroglyphs, with this difference, that the poet 
revolves in an orbit of much more extended ideas. And he pro- 
ceeded to expand this text with an abundance of thoughts, a wealth 
of views so subtle and so profound, a luxury of metaphors so brilliant 
and so picturesque, that one listened to him wondering. He passed 
on to another thesis, that “ Art ought always to furnish itself with an 
object, an aim, should recede incessantly, and put the infinite 
between the artist and his model.” This new idea was developed 
with elocutionary spells of a still more astonishing character ; they 
were truly the words of fverte . . “I was all ear,” says Chénedollé, 
“to listen to those magical phrases which fell in sparkling flashes, 
like showers of precious stones, and were uttered, moreover, with all 
the charm of a most melodious and penetrating voice, an organ of 
the greatest variety, singularly subtle and enchanting.” 

Speaking of Delille, Rivarol depicted him as a nightingale, whose 
brain was in his throat. Of Buffon, he said that his style had pomp 
and amplitude, but was diffuse and “pasty”—you could always see 
the folds of Apollo’s robe floating in it, but often the god himself 
was not there. Of the younger Buffon, that he was the poorest 
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chapter of his father’s natural history. The head of Mirabeau, he 
said, was but a great sponge, always swollen with the ideas of others. 
His reputation was due to the fact that he had invariably written 
upon subjects palpitating with the interest of the moment. His 
brochures he described as fire-ships launched into the middle of a 
fleet ; they set it on fire, but did not consume it. Rivarol hated 
Mirabeau. The great orator having imitated in the tribune the 
famous gesture of the statue of Chatham, and introduced the 
pleasantry of a child into one of his speeches, Rivarol exclaimed, 
“ What are we to think of the eloquence of a man who steals his 
gestures from the dead and his dons mots from childhood?” At the 
close of a literary discussion between the two, Mirabeau said with a 
sneer, “‘ You are a droll kind of authority, and ought to remember 
the difference there is between your reputation and mine.” “ Ah, 
Monsieur le Comte,” replied Rivarol softly, “I should never have 
ventured to say that to you!” Mirabeau, he said, was capable of 
everything for money, ever of a good action. 

Once at table Rivarol made a blunder, which every person 
present exclaimed against. “ How is it,” he said, “that I never 
utter a foolish thing but that some one cries ‘Stop thief !’” 

In the presence of an Abbé, nicknamed Abbé Roulé, because he 
had made a vow to keep his hair rolled up until the counter-revolu- 
tion, Rivarol was censuring a certain measure and its authors—“ If 
they had had a little sense,” said he, “ they would have avoided this 
fault.” “Sense! Sense!” cried the Abbé. “It is sense—it is 7esprit 
—which has ruined us.” ‘Then, Monsieur,” retorted Rivarol, “ why 
have you not saved us?” 

Rivarol was a frequent contributor to that extraordinary work, 
“Les Actes des Apdtres.” Eleven volumes, each of between six 
and seven hundred pages, teeming with invectives, personal attacks, 
calumnies in verse and prose, with portraits bordering on carica- 
tures, with pleasantries which amount to insults, with smiles which 
change into grimaces ; original always and often diverting ; some- 
times eloquent and profound, but too frequently just as frivolous, 
cynical, and even obscene ; adapted to the appetite of the crowd 
rather than to the taste of the few. “A debauch of satires, an orgie 
of personalities” ; comedies and tragi-comedies ; dialogues, farces, 
burlesques, allegories, apologues, impromptus, sonnets, distichs, 
vaudevilles, parodies ; all freely relieved by puns and jests—such 
were the “Actes des Apdétres,” which Rivarol and his colleagues 
continued for two years in daring disregard of the police and the 
populace—replying with open defiances to revolutionary brutalities ; 
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opposing pens to pikes, and imagining that with their penny thunder- 
bolts ( foudres a deux sous) they could withstand the advance of an 
irresistible movement. The “Actes des Apdtres” is the typical 
journal of the reaction, just as the “ Vieux Cordelier” of Camille 
Desmoulins is the most characteristic voice of the popular Revolu- 
tion. It is the protest of Aristocracy against Democracy. 

According to contemporary authorities, the Apostles (there were 
twelve chief contributors) celebrated once a week (like the gentlemen 
on the staff of Mr. Punch), a Diner Evangélique, at the restaurateur 
Map’s, in the Palais Royal. They talked and talked ; then wrote 
down their talk at the end of the table. The number, thus 
improvised, was conveyed to a secret press, and afterwards sold by 
the publisher Gattey. 

Here are some of the mo¢s and maxims of Rivarol, thrown into 
that aphoristic form the French delight in :— 

“The female devotee believes in the devotees ; the sceptic in the 
philosophers ; both are equally credulous.” 

“The poets have more deeply interested us by investing the 
gods with human weaknesses than if they had invested them with the 
perfections of the gods.” 

‘* Man is the only animal which kindles fire ; it is this which has 
given him the empire of the world.” 

“Nothing astonishes when everything astonishes ; that is the 
condition of infants.” 

“When one is right twenty-four hours before one’s fellows, one is 
accused for twenty-four hours of having no common sense.” 

“ A man’s greatness is like his reputation ; it lives and breathes 
on the lips of others.” 

“Why men of the world are as a rule mediocre-minded and 
crafty is because they occupy themselves much with men and little 
with things.” 

“There are people who get nothing out of their wealth but the 
fear of losing it.” 

“Out of ten persons who speak of us, nine disparage us, 
and often the only one who says anything in one’s favour says it 
badly.” 

“The passions have a reasoning and interest, a logic which 
philosophy does not sufficiently mistrust.” 

“When we cannot make men afraid we must make them 
ashamed.” 

“ Man passes his life in reflecting upon the past, in complaining of 
the present, and in trembling for the future.” 
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“The people, in the services which one renders to them, will 
not suffer prudence, and do not pardon repentance.’ 

“Favour the people who sacrifice their rhetoric to their patriot- 
ism, and, having the talent of speaking, have the humanity to hold 
their tongues.” 

“Contempt ought to be the most mysterious of our sentiments.” 

I pass on to the Abbé Maury (1746—1817). At the age of 
nineteen, richer in hope and ambition than in worldly goods, the 
future Abbé set out from Avallon to seek his fortune in Paris. On 
the way he fell in with two young men bound on the same errand. 
They soon exchanged with each other their youthful confidences. 
Portal, the physician, wanted to become a fellow of the Académie des 
Sciences ; Treilhacd aspired to the dignity of the magistracy ; and the 
Abbé saw himself already his majesty’s chaplain. When in the 
neighbourhood of the great city they heard the deep peal of the 
cathedral bell, and immediately their imaginations were all aflame. 
“ Do you hear that bell?” says Treilhard to Maury; “it says that you 
will be archbishop of Paris.” “ Probably,” replied Maury, “when you 
shall be in the cabinet.” “And what am I to be?” asked Portal. 
“Qh, you? you,” they rejoined, “will be chief physician to the 
king.” Fortune took them at their word, and obligingly fulfilled 
their ambitious anticipations. 

In Paris the intellectual energy of Maury soon made itself felt. 
At the age of twenty-six, for his Z/oge on Fénelon, he was rewarded 
with the appointment of vicar-general to the Bishop of Lemberg ; 
after enjoying various other preferments he became preacher to the 
Court. Once when preaching before Louis XVI. he surveyed the 
administration, the financial condition of the country, and the chief 
political questions, so widely and so well that the king smilingly 
observed, “It is a pity! Ifthe Abbé had but said a little about 
religion he would have touched upon everything!” On another 
occasion, following in the steps of Bourdaloue, he dwelt so severely on 
the vices of the nobles and the faults of royalty itself that his auditors 
were visibly displeased, observing which, he adroitly added, ‘‘ Thus 
speaks St. Chrysostom.” This put matters right; his hearers were 
willing to admire in a father of the Church that which they had 
considered impertinent in a petty abbé. 

When the States-General were assembled in 1789, Maury was 
sent up as a clerical deputy from the circle of Péronne, and defended 
the cause of the Crown, which was also that of the Church, with 
unfailing vivacity and courage. He displayed an equal courage, and 
even greater mental alertness, asa member of the National Assembly ; 
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but there was little of the priest in his speeches or his actions, and at 
times he would seem to have been hampered by his sacerdotal robes. 
As an orator he was almost the equal of Mirabeau ; and in debate 
few have exceeded him in readiness of repartee, in coolness, in the 
immediate detection of the weak points of an adversary’s attack. To 
Mirabeau, who boasted that he would hurl his arguments back upon 
himself and shut him up in a “ vicious circle,” he replied, ‘‘ What ! 
are you going to embrace me?” A more famous proof of his 
readiness is his retort on the brutal Parisian mob which hunted him 
through the streets of Paris with the shout, “ 4 /a /anterne/” “And 
when you have hung me @ /a /anterne will you see any better?” A 
retort which saved his life. On one occasion a wretch armed with a 
cleaver pursued him, but without recognising him, saying, ‘ Where is 
that Abbé Maury? I will send him to say mass in hell!” The 
Abbé stopped, and, seizing his pistols, said, “ Yes, but you shall come 
and serve me there ; see, here are my cruets ” (the two vessels for the 
water and the wine). The populace applauded heartily ; and he 
walked off triumphant. Some of those terrible market women, the 
dames de la halle, were “cheeking ” him good-humouredly: “ You speak 
like an angel, Monsieur l’Abbé, but spite of it all you are a fool.” 

“Quite right, mesdames ; but one does not die for that ! ” 

In the tribune he exhibited the most undaunted composure, in 
spite of the vehement interruptions of his adversaries, the yells and 
cries of those whom popularity-hunters designate “our masters.” 
** Obtain me a hearing,” he shouted to Mirabeau, across the tempes- 
tuous sea of heads, “if you believe you can really triumph over my 
principles, for in the midst of this tumult you triumph only over my 
lungs.” Mirabeau, shaking his fist at him, vociferated, “‘ There is the 
greatest rogue I know!” “Oh, Monsieur de Mirabeau,” rejoined 
Maury, “you forget yourself.” 

On the dissolution of the National Assembly, he left France and 
retired to Rome, where the Pope loaded this brave and eloquent de- 
fender of the privileges of the Crown and the Church with well-merited 
honours. He was made Archbishop of Nicza, and in 1796 received 
a Cardinal’s hat. But the atmosphere of Rome did not suit him, 
and when Napoleon was reconciled to the Holy See, Maury made 
his submission, returned to France, and in 1811 was preferred to the 
archbishopric of Paris. It was an inevitable result that on the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons he should fall into disgrace. He fled again 
to Rome, where he was imprisoned, and deprived of his cardinalate, 
and where he died in 1817. His “Essais sur l’Eloquence de la 
Chaire” is a work of great ability, and contains much just and felici- 
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tous criticism on the great French preachers, Fléchier, Bridaine, 
Bossuet, and Bourdaloue. 

Maury seems to have had a strong attraction for Sainte-Beuve, 
who has taken him as a subject of his rare critical powers in his 
“‘ Causeries du Lundi,” and his ‘“ Nouveaux Lundis,” as well as in his 
‘ Portraits.” The reader should also consult Poujoulat’s “ L’Abbé 
Maury, sa Vie et ses CEuvres.” 

Of the Abbé Delille (1738-1813), the translator of Virgil, we 
read that when the Revolution first broke out he remained in Paris, 
but eventually lost patience, and for this reason, says a raconteur: 
He met in the Rue du Roi a representative of the people, named 
Canelon, who began to lament his misfortune in being unable to get 
a week’s holiday. ‘“ The Convention has but three orators,” he said, 
“and I am one of them.” “It is impossible to live any longer in 
such a country,” cried Delille, and fled from Paris, crossed the 
Channel, and took refuge in England, where he remained until the 
fall of the Directory. 

This is a good story, but, like many other good stories, it is not 
true. When the revolutionary hurricane broke over France, and 
tumbled down all the institutions in which the poet delighted, he was 
haled before one of the revolutionary tribunals, but his life was spared 
at the instigation of a journeyman mason, who ingeniously suggested 
that as poets would be needed to celebrate the victories of the Re- 
public, it was advisable to keep one alive. In 1793, when the Con- 
vention had rehabilitated the Supreme Being, and decreed a féte in 
His honour, Delille was ordered to write a congratulatory ode. He 
obeyed, but when reading it to Robespierre he was peremptorily cut 
short, his verses sounding like sarcasm in the Dictator’s sensitive ears. 
The poet then retired to St. Dié, and translated the “ Aneid ” ; after- 
wards to Basel, and mis-translated Milton. He produced also some 
original poems, which were worse even than his translations. Napoleon 
at a later period invited him to his Court, but the septuagenarian 
poet shrank from its glare and glitter: “I have ceased to live,” he 
pleaded ; “I am but a spectator of life.” 

In his later years his ménage was superintended by a woman whom 
he at first called his niece, afterwards his wife. She watched over 
his interests with as much avidity as if they had been her own. The 
Paris booksellers, more prodigal than their confréres in London, 
paid for bad poetry, and this affectionate housewife locked Delille up 
in his chamber every day until he had turned out thirty lines, at six 
francs per line, plus thirty sous for the “niece.” One day, when 
some members of the poetic fraternity were with him, she heard him 
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reciting verses. Immediately she turned them out, protesting that 
they had come to steal his couplets and sell them to the publishers. 
Cn another occasion when, I suppose, he had neglected his daily 
task, she threw at his head a ponderous quarto. The Abbé picked it 
up and said, mildly, “Madame, cannot you be content with an 
octavo ?” 

Delille was a better talker than poet, and his repartees are much 
subtler than his verses. He was walking with some ladies in the 
Champs Elysées on the day of that fantastic revolutionary “function,” 
the Champ de Mars Fédération (July 14, 1790). It was suffocatingly 
hot, and one of the ladies exclaimed, “Oh, if some good fe would 
send us refreshments!” ‘ Madame,” said the Abbé, “ address 
yourself to the fée des rations” (fédération). 

Charles Brifaut, calling upon him with two fair English admirers, 
said, “ Here is a deputation from France and England come to 
salute Virgil and adore Milton.” “Ah,” replied he, “you are as 
charming as the first, and as blind as the second.” He was reciting 
a passage from his poem on “ Imagination.” A person present in- 
terrupted him at a certain line, with the remark, “That is Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre’s.” ‘What matters?” rejoined Delille, with vivacity. 
“That which has been said only in prose has not been said at all.” 

In reference to the boastful, swaggering revolutionary leaders, he 
told the following story : 

“ You remind me of an anecdote of a very simple Sicilian, who 
was informed that the Viceroy had just died. ‘Good heavens !’ 
said he, ‘the Viceroy dead! What a misfortune ! What will become 
of us ?’ The next day another piece of bad news was brought to him. 
‘What, the archbishop dead!’ He fell into despair, looked upon 
himself as lost, and saw no hope of safety for unhappy Sicily. Then 
on the third day came tidings of the death of the Pope. He turned 
pale, his arms dropped by his sides, he could not utter a word. 
Closing his shutters and drawing his curtains, he went to bed, and 
expected the world’s end. Twenty-four hours passed, and he heard 
the sound of a vermicelli mill. ‘What!’ he cried, ‘the viceroy 
dead, the archbishop dead, the Pope dead, and they are making 
vermicelli! It cannot be possible!’ To satisfy himself, he drew 
aside his curtains, opened the shutters, and looked out into the 
streets. The carts and carriages were going to and fro, and pur- 
chasers were streaming into his neighbour’s shop as usual. Then he 
feflected, and eventually observed, ‘ Well, it seems as if, after all, 
those personages who have just died were not indispensable.’ ” 

To Naigeon, the author of the “Dictionary of Atheists,” he 
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administered a sharp reproof. Naigeon had quoted a couple of 
lines from Delille’s poem on the Colibri : 


Gai, vif, prompt, de la vie aimable et fréle esquisse, 
Et des dieux, s’#/s ex ont, le plus charmant caprice, 


(And of the gods, if they have any, the most delightful fancy), alter- 
ing the latter so as to read— 


Et des dieux, s’2/ en est, le plus charmant caprice, 


(And of the gods, if there be one, &c.) And along with a copy 
of his Dictionary he sent to the Abbé a formal dvevet d’Athée. The 
Abbé replied : “My dear confrire, if you see in my verses what is 
not there, and do not see in heaven what ts, the fault is not mine.” 

Simon Nicolas Henri Linguet (1736-1794) obtained at the 
Parisian bar a brilliant reputation as an advocate, but raised about 
his head a swarm of hornets by the publication of his “‘ Theory of the 
Civil Laws.” He left Paris for awhile ; on his return he resumed 
work as a journalist, but “the irascible adust little man,” as Carlyle 
calls him, placed himself in the power of his enemies by his bitter 
paradoxes and an irony almost as savage as that of Swift. For 
writing that “bread was a dangerous and pernicious invention ” he was 
brought before the revolutionary tribunal, was condemned to death, 
and guillotined on the 27th of June, 1794. 

He had a fine and biting wit, and scores of epigrams could be 
selected from his writings and conversations. 

“Liberty,” he said, “for three-fourths of mankind is only the 
right to die of hunger.” 

“It is never with folios that men have broken up into sects and 
committed massacres. Let them write, but prevent them from 
speaking, and States will always be at peace.” 

“The ‘right of war’ demands the gratitude of those who might 
be killed or robbed with impunity, when it is exercised in moderation. 
This reminds me of the story of the good priest who, passing through 
a street in Paris, was deluged with boiling water from a window. 
Having wiped and dried himself as best he could, he tottered home. 
At the sad sight of his swollen and half-flayed face, his mother and 
his housekeeper cried out, ‘Good heavens! what did you do to the 
wretches?’ ‘I thanked them.’ ‘Thanked them? And for what?’ 
‘ Because they had not thrown the saucepan ; or, instead of scalding 
my head they would have broken it.’” 

“We are told of two birds, one of which fishes for his prey, and 
preserves it in a big pouch which Nature has given to him, the other 
which has only a pointed bill as his resource, harasses the opulent 
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fisher, and pecks at him incessantly until he is forced to open his 
pouch and throw out a portion of the booty. Here you have an 
exact picture of the English ministry and what is called the Opposi- 
tion.” 

A specimen of his repartees: A Madame de Bethune brought 
an action against the Maréchal de Broglie, and, inspired by Linguet, 
pleaded her cause with great éc/a¢ and success. Meeting the advocate 
on the following day, in an antechamber, “ Monsieur Linguet,” said the 
Marshal, in a significant tone, “allow Madame de Bethune to speak 
to-day as she usually speaks and not as Monsieur Linguet makes her 
speak, or you will have to reckon with me; do you understand, 
Monsieur Linguet?” “Monseigneur,” replied Linguet, “you have 
long since taught the Frenchman not to fear his enemy.” Could 
there be a happier instance of the soft answer that turneth away 
wrath ? 

‘If you drive the bishops from their palaces, they will take refuge 
in the huts of the poor whom they have nourished. If you deprive 
them of their crosier, their cross of gold, they will take a cross of 
wood. It is a cross of wood which has saved the world.” 

These words—among the finest, says Du Bled, ever addressed to 
a political assembly—are engraved on the tombstone of the Comte 
de Montlosier (1755-1838) at Randanne. Montlosier was one of the 
great talkers of the Revolution—one of its most vehement and 
determined adversaries—a man of enthusiastic and fiery temper, who 
fought for his ideas like a tigress for her young—“ in whom fermented 
the Gallican leaven, a Jansensist, and an aristocrat,” always loyal to 
the traditions of the Church and the Crown, though favourable to the 
ideal of constitutional liberty. His intellectual gifts were many, and 
so were his acquirements. He was conversant with theology, public 
law, geology, agriculture, mesmerism ; but if he knew a good deal, 
he knew nothing profoundly, having spread his efforts over too wide 
a field, and failed to master the all-important science of giving to 
one’s ideas the cohesion and the logical method which alone renders 
them effective. 

Driven from Paris by the excesses of the Revolution, he entered 
into Germany, and afterwards into England, where he resided for 
seven years, and was received on the friendliest terms by Burke, Fox, 
and Pitt. He associated there with the royalists—Malouet, the 
Chevalier du Panat, Lally, Cazalés, and Rivarol, the last of whom, 
writing to one of his friends, says: “ You are not acquainted with 
Montlosier ; he loves wisdom foolishly, and moderation immoderately.” 
He founded the Courrier de Londres, to which his brilliant writing 
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soon gave importance. By the way, being admitted to an audience 
of the Comte d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.) the latter, before all his 
guests, exclaimed : “ Well, Monsieur de Montlosier, how about your 
journal? It has sometimes a good many foolishnesses.” The reply 
was unexpected: “I hear them so often that it is very possible one 
escapes me now and then.” 

Montlosier’s political views, which I may briefly sum up as 
those of an aristocratic constitutionalist and a liberal churchman, 
were no more popular under the Bourbons than they had been 
under the Republic or the Empire. A man of unquestionable 
piety, he was strongly opposed to the claims of the sacerdotal party, 
which he denounced at all times with unsparing vigour. As early 
as 1826, or fully ten years before his disgrace, he had expressed his 
views on the subject to the historian M. de Barante: “ The priests 
look upon themselves as God . . . is it fitting that such pretensions 
should be raised in these times ? They will perish, and will make the 
king perish with them. I desire that this people should give them- 
selves to God, but i would rather they should give themselves to 
the Devil than to the priests . . . The French may undergo every 
kind of slavery but this, which they will never undergo ; it will 
render the reigning family odious, and bring down upon it the 
curse of the Stuarts.” 

Louis Philippe made him a peer of France; and he lived in 
tranquil retirement at Randanne until his death in December, 
1838. On his deathbed he maintained the same independent 
attitude towards the ecclesiastical authority which had distinguished 
him during life. The last offices of the Church were denied to him 
unless he signed a written retractation of his opinions. He would 
not consent. ‘God is just,” he said, “and I can dispense with 
prayers refused to me under such conditions. Let my body be 
carried to the little mortuary mansion which is now ready at 
Randanne ; let a cross be planted there to show that I wished to 
die in the Catholic faith, The poor women as they pass by will 
perform their reverences, and their prayers will suffice me.” 

Louis XIV. asked Cardinal de Sanson where he had obtained 
his knowledge of politics. “Sire,” replied the diplomatic prelate, 
“when I was Bishop of Digue, and running to and fro witha 
dark lantern to find a Maire for the town of Aix.” “ And, in 
effect,” says M. Victor du Bled, “politics are composed of suc- 
cessive apprenticeships, in which the knowledge of small affairs 
leads to the comprehension of the great and undoubtedly the 
miniature revolutions of that republic of Geneva which Voltaire pre- 
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tended to dust all over with white powder when he shook his peruke, 
helped the great Royalist publicist, Mallet du Pan (1749-1800), to 
understand the moral, the means, and the aim of the French 
Revolution.” ‘It is a noble spectacle,” says an authority, “and 
well fitted to elevate the sentiment of human dignity—that of this 
Genevan republican—a royalist in France, a minister 7” partibus of 
the moribund monarchy, caring for absolutely nothing but his 
conscience, and truth, and logic ; who, whether he writes in his 
Mercure Britannique, whether he corresponds with his friends or 
with the European cabinets, whether he addresses himself in his 
pamphlets to the people, the kings, or the émigrés, dissects men 
and events with the skill of a consummate political surgeon ; 
diagnoses the disease, and indicates the remedy; who, by the 
firmness of his intellect, his proud independence, and his un- 
blemished probity commands universal respect. Consulted, if not 
listened to, by the princes, he shows himself in the full force of the 
word the historian @ /a journée, a pioneer historian, anticipating very 
often the judgment of posterity. Dying in want, poor and worn 
out, his soul blighted by so many failures, but always faithful to its 
ideal—combatting in the breach to the last sigh !” 

Mallet du Pan was about thirty years of age when he betook 
himself to London, and for some time assisted Linguet (of whom 
I have already spoken) in the publication of Zes Annales Politiques. 
But the two men were ill-adapted to work in collaboration, and 
Mallet du Pan, going back to his native Geneva, began an active 
literary career as editor of the Adémotres Politiques. Drawn to 
Paris as the centre of the intellectual movement which was then 
stirring the hearts and minds of men, he continued his journal 
under the title of the Journal Historique ; and by his incisive and 
steady eloquence and his firm proclamation of opinions, by his 
political sagacity and his insight into the hearts of men, soon made 
himself a power. He espoused the cause of the king and of con- 
stitional monarchy with equal courage and loyalty, and Louis XVI. 
confided to him an important mission to the courts of Berlin and 
St. Petersburg. But events rushed onwards with such fatal haste 
that his diplomacy was doomed to failure, and he himself was 
impelled to seek refuge in Switzerland, while all his property in 
Paris was confiscated. Eventually he was driven for security to 
London, where he started the Mercure Britannique, and died in 
May 1800, of disease and disappointment—which was the cause, 
perhaps, of the disease. 

I turn to M. Malouet, 2 man of singular moderation and 
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integrity, who met with the ill-fate that generally attends such 
men in restless and disturbed times—all parties disowned him. 
The émigrés hated him as a Jacobin. The Jacobins mistrusted 
him as the accomplice or dupe of the Court ; and at a later time 
Napoleon censured him as an ideologist, because he refused to 
abandon his long-cherished ideal of a constitutional monarchy. 
Meanwhile, all respected his incorruptibility, his administrative talents 
(displayed in several important offices), his heroic firmness, and in- 
flexible moderation. In the Constituent Assembly he defended with 
the noblest fidelity the King, the Crown, and the public liberty. As 
Burke said of him, he was the last who watched by the bedside of 
the expiring monarchy—which might have been saved if he could 
have breathed into the monarch his own constancy of soul and tenacity 
of purpose. 

He took refuge in England until the storms of the Terror had spent 
themselves, and Napoleon had restored to France the gifts of law and 
order. As commissary-general of the navy he did good service to the 
Emperor ; and, as councillor of state, better service by the frank 
honesty of his criticisms ; until, for too openly and strongly protesting 
against the Russian Expedition, he was disgraced and banished. He 
was appointed Minister of the Marine on the restoration of Louis 
XVIII., but held office only a few months, dying on the 6th of 
September, 1814. 

Jean Joseph Mounier was another of those sparkling “ideologists ” 
who hoped to raise on the crumbling foundations of the old despotism 
a constitutional monarchy like that of England, with two legislative 
chambers and a responsible executive. At the outset of his career 
he had sought to enter the army ; but finding himself baffled by the 
obstacles which the prejudices of the aristocracy threw in the way, he 
turned to the legal profession, in which his rise was extraordinarily 
rapid. He was scarcely twenty-five when he was appointed 

juge royal at Grenoble ; and in the six years that he held office only 
one of his judgments was appealed against. In 1788, prior to the 
momentous convention of the States-General at Versailles (the initial 
stage of the Revolution), the States-General of Dauphiné met at 
Vizille ; and there, under the impulse and guidance of Mounier, 
discussed some of those great political problems which had begun to 
agitate the public mind. By the power of his oratory and his 
philosophical grasp of principles, he carried with him in one common 
action the zoblesse, the clergy, and the third estate. The path of 
legal resistance was distinctly traced out; the ministry were 
forewarned that the absolute pleasure of the sovereign would no 
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longer be accepted as a substitute for law ; that the people had their 
rights and were resolved to reclaim them ; and that representation 
must precede taxation ; but all this was accompanied with a scru- 
pulous regard for the honour, and even the prerogatives, of the 
Crown. These constitutional ideas were rapidly accepted by the 
conscience of the nation, so that it was said, “ Dauphiné rules 
France and Mounier rules Dauphiné.” 

On the convocation of the States-General in 1789, Mounier was 
unanimously elected a member. In that assembly he pursued the 
same path of equity, favouring liberty, but dreading revolution and the 
chaos which he foresaw would attend upon it. Of the National 
Assembly, which grew out of the States-General, through the 
persistency of the third estate, mainly led by Mounier, in refusing to 
the zodlesse and the clergy the privilege of a separate veto, he was 
elected—this young provincial lawyer (he was only thirty or thirty-one 
years old)—president on the 28th of September ; and in this position 
was called upon to face the earliest outbreak of the revolutionary 
tempest. What followed the reader knows from the histories. 
Mounier showed energy, resource, coolness ; but the elements were 
unchained, and swept him off his feet. ‘The monarchy fell ; and 
Mounier, with his dreams of constitutional government rudely 
shattered, retired to Grenoble in January 1790. He was not safe 
there, and crossed the Alps into Savoy. Thence he proceeded to 
England. In 1802 he returned to France, and was made a Councillor 
of State. In the opening days of 1806 he closed a career which had 
been marked by a brief period of extraordinary splendour. “ He was 
an honest man,” said Napoleon, when informed of his death. Nota 
bad epitaph as times go! 

The next name brought before us by M. Victor du Bled is that of 
the novelist, poet, and man of letters—Jean Francois Marmontel— 
who was born in the summer of 1723, and died on the last day of 
1799; so that he lived through three-fourths of that memorable 
eighteenth century, which will always have such an attraction for the 
historian and the philosopher. He was a young man of twenty-two, 
when, with fifty crowns in his pocket, he started from Clermont to 
proceed to Paris, his soul kindling with ambitious hopes. On the 
way hetranslated Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock”; and on his arrival in the 
capital sold the translation for a hundred crowns. This was his 
first publication (1746). | Like many of the singing brotherhood he 
experienced at first the pangs of disappointment and privation ; but 
he found a powerful friend in Voltaire, who literally forced upon 
the public his poem in honour of Louis XIV. after the battle 
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of Fontenoy), and recommended him to write for the stage. 
Marmontel, however, had no dramatic genius; and the three 
tragedies which he perpetrated, and was lucky enough to get pro- 
duced, are inconceivably dreary. In one his heroine is Cleopatra, 
and he turns the famous Queen of Egypt into a talkative French- 
woman, for whom Mark Antony would never have lost a world! 
He was not much more successful with his operas ; and as for his 
odes and heroic poems, his contemporaries would have none of them, 
and posterity has approved their decision. No French critic, so far 
as I am aware, has shown any desire to rummage among the shreds 
and tatters of dead literature in which they lie imbedded. It is not 
to be wondered at, perhaps, that the needy man of letters, in these 
untoward circumstances, accepted the patronage of Madame de 
Pompadour, one of whose frailties was the desire to pose as a kind 
of beneficent Muse towards bad poets, who repaid her alms with 
complimentary stanzas and fulsome dedications. Marmontel did not 
find a secure foothold in the literary demesne until he began his 
“Contes Moraux” (some of which sadly belie their title) in the 
Mercure in 1756. They were published complete in 1761, and at 
once established his reputation as an ingenious raconteur, with 
abundant fancy and humour, and as a writer of pure and elegant 
French, More ; they secured him in 1763 one of the fauteuils of 
the Academy. His “ Bélisaire,” published in 1767, obtained imme- 
diate popularity, and in our English schools long rivalled in popularity 
as a class-book Fénelon’s ‘‘Télémaque.” But his most important, if 
not his most readable work, is “The Elements of Literature,” 
which contains a good deal of sound and felicitous criticism. 

Marmontel was a member of the National Assembly in 1789. His 
sympathies were necessarily with the old régime, but with a soupgon 
of liberality. He was not of the stuff of which martyrs are made, and 
retiring from Paris, concealed himself until the whirlwind of the 
Terror had raged away its fury. 

If the “ Elements of Literature ” be his most important work, his 
most agreeable is his “ Mémoires,” in which he reflects himself—his 
enjoyment of life, his keen perception, his volatile wit, his intellectual 
Sybaritism—with charming vivacity. But he does more ; he sketches 
the “‘ Men I have known” with equal fidelity and grace. Statesmen, 
courtiers, men of letters, the women of the sa/ons—Voltaire, Rousseau, 
the Abbé Maury, Vauvenargues, Necker, Calonne, Madame Geoffrin, 
Madame de Tencin—all flit through his animated pages in their 
habits as they lived—sometimes, perhaps, with a touch of caricature 
or a sally of bitterness—which is very improper, no doubt, but makes 
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his book all the pleasanter reading. Of course it is full of anecdotes, 
and no one tells an anecdote better than Marmontel. There are a 
couple about the poet Panard—a reckless worshipper of Bacchus as 
well as the Muses, who proved his confidence in his friends by allow- 
ing them to support him. Once when Marmontel was compiling 
the Aercure for the month, he bethought himself that he would 
like to brighten its pages with some pretty verses, and hastened to 
Panard to procure what he wanted. ‘“ Look,” said his friend, “in 
that wig-box yonder.” Marmontel did so, and found it crammed 
with dirty scraps of paper, on which the poet had scribbled his 
rhymes. Observing that nearly all of them were stained with wine, 
Marmontel commented on the accusing circumstance. “Take them, 
take them as they are,” said Panard; “that is the seal and stamp 
of genius.” 

Meeting him soon after the death of his friend Galet, Marmontel 
expressed his sympathy with him in his affliction, “Ah, sir,” he 
replied, ‘‘ my sorrow is indeed very true and very deep at parting with 
a friend who had shared my life for thirty years | On the promenade 
—at the spectacle—in the cabaret we were always together, and 
now I have lost him! I shall sing with him and drink with him no 
more! Iam alone in the world, and know not what will become of 
me.” And while he spoke the tears ran down the good man’s cheeks. 
After a moment he added, “ You know that he died in the Temple ? 
I have been there to weep and lament over his grave. But what a 
grave! Sir, would you believe it? They have buried him under a 
spout—him who, from the time he reached the years of discretion, 
never drank a drop of water!” 

Marmontel was a gay and easy talker, and held his own in the 
most intellectual circles in Paris. As much may be said of the Abbé 
Morellet, who resembled him in the lighter elements of character as 
well as in literary taste, but was capable, as his “Cri des Familles ” 
shows, of striking a deeper and more sympathetic note, and in his 
satire was more serious as well as more caustic. Such, indeed, was 
the sharpness of his irony and the severity of his sarcasm that 
Voltaire (whom he visited, at Ferney in 1775), nicknamed him 
“ Mords-les,” or Bite ’em. His life was busied with much graver 
issues than any which Marmontel took up ; he sought to modify the 
terrible penalties then inflicted for the lightest offences ; he attacked 
the monopoly of the French East India Company ; he rendered im- 
portant services in those complicated negotiations between England, 
France, and the United States, which terminated the War of 
Independence. During the Revolution he wrote several political 
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pamphlets ; but he was then an old man, and though he lived through 
the Napoleonic period and saw the restoration of the Bourbons, the 
latter years of his life were comparatively undistinguished. He died 
in January 1817, aged 92. 

His “ Mémoires” are more agreeable than those of Marmontel, 
and his “Gallery of Portraits” is fuller. It includes Madame de 
Boufflers, Madame Geoffrin, Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, Buffon, 
Rousseau, the Trudaines, the d’Holbachs, La Harpe, Beccaria, Arnault, 
Brienne, the Abbé Raynal, Chamfort, Condorcet, Malesherbes, 
Garrick, and Franklin. These names are sufficient to assure the 
reader of the variety and richness of the A/a¢s the good Abbé has 
served up for him. Anecdotes are as plentiful as in the “ Mémoires” 
of Marmontel. Here is one, which has appeared under several 
disguises : “‘ A peasant’s curious idea of pleasure was to listen to the 
doctors disputing in Latin at the University. When asked what 
amusement he could find in listening to a discussion in an unknown 
tongue, since the value of the arguments must necessarily escape him, 
‘Oh,’ cried he, ‘I don’t go by what they say—I am not such a fool. I 
watch who first puts the other in a rage, and I know that he has the 
better of it.’” 

Here is another and a less familiar one : “When the Deputies 
gave their votes for the punishment of Louis XVI., many of them 
said ‘ Death,’ with some qualifying speech, or phrase of explanation, 
or recommendation to mercy ; but on its coming to the turn of the 
Abbé Sieyés, he jerked out, ‘Za mort sans phrases,’ Death without 
phrases. Sieyés was afterwards sent to Berlin, as French ambassador, 
and the king pressed one of his ministers to show him some attention. 
‘No,’ said the minister, ‘ e¢ sans phrase.’” 

An English translation of Marmontel’s “Mémoires” was published 
about 1831-32. A new edition of Morellet’s appeared in 1821, in 
two volumes. 

The three greatest figures which stand out on the blood-red 
canvas of the Revolution are those of Mirabeau, Robespierre, and 
Napoleon. With the two latter I have here no concern ; and with 
Mirabeau, that man of colossal genius and tempestuous life, I have 
no space to deal. How many ordinary lives did he not contrive to 
press into his short span of two-and-forty years (1749-91)? Whata 
crowded, restless, passionate, and kaleidoscopic career did he not 
contrive to work out between that stormy youth, with its dark shadow 
of parental tyranny, and that premature death, which sounded the 
tocsin of the French Monarchy! One needs a certain amount of 
audacity to embolden one to lay hold on so Titanic a character, and 
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level it down to the ordinary standards of criticism ; to bring it with- 
in our commonplace purview, and dwarf it within the usual limits of 
judgment and opinion. No, it cannot be done, and the truth seems 
to be that Mirabeau defies the biographer’s methods. At all events, 
I venture to say that I know no entirely satisfactory memoir of this 
great leader of the Revolution, its greatest statesman until Napoleon 
usurped the scene. There are the eight volumes of his natural son, 
Lucas de Montigny ; there are the “ Souvenirs d’Etienne Dumont”; 
there are Pouchet’s ‘‘ Mémoires sur Mirabeau et son Epoque” ; 
there is Chaussard’s “‘ Esprit de Mirabeau” ; there is Lord Macau- 
lay’s essay on Dumont; there are Sainte-Beuve’s “‘ Premiers Lundis ”; 
there is his “ Life History,” by S. Storer-Smith ; but none of these 
seem to put the man before us in all the many-sidedness of his life 
and genius. Perhaps he is shown most vividly and strongly, as with 
a kind of lurid lime-light thrown upon him, in Carlyle’s glowing 
eloquence ; and certainly no one has evermore effectively made us feel 
that much of Mirabeau’s grandeur lies, not so much in what he did, 
as in what, if he had lived, he would have done. Take for example, 
this one fine passage.! 

Din of battles, wars more than civil, confusion from above and from below : 
in such environment the eye of Prophecy sees Comte de Mirabeau, like some 
Cardinal de Retz, stormfully maintain himself; with head all-devising, heart all- 
daring, if not victorious, yet unvanquished, while life is left him. The specialities 
and issues of it no eye of Prophecy can guess at: it is clouds, we repeat, and 
tempestuous night; and in the middle of it, now visible, far-darting, now 
labouring in eclipse, is Mirabeau indomitably struggling to be Cloud-Compeller ! 
One can say that, had) Mirabeau lived, the History of France and of the world 
had been different. Further, that the man would have needed, as few men ever 
did, the whole compass of that same ‘‘ Art of Daring,” Art d’Oser, which he so 
prized ; and likewise that he, above all men then living, would have practised and 
manifested it. Finally, that some substantiality, and no empty simulacrum of a 
formula, would have been the result realised by him: a result you could have 
loved, a result you could have hated ; by no likelihood, a result you could only 
have rejected with closed lips, and swept into quick forgetfulness forever. Had 
Mirabeau lived one other year ! 


Most great men are remembered by their achievements. It is 
the singular fortune of Mirabeau to be remembered by the achieve- 
ments expected of him. 

He was a brilliant talker ; terse, incisive, epigrammatic. He 
could sum up a man in a single phrase. He baptized La Fayette 
“ Grandison-Cromwell.” Necker was “a clock behind time.” He 
defined the French as a “nation of apes, with the larynx of 


' I beg the reader’s pardon for quoting from so easily accessible a book as 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, but it will save time and the troyble of reference, 
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paroquets.” The deputies of the National Assembly were “wild 
asses, whom Nature had endowed with no other faculty than that of 
kicking and biting.” He said of Barnave that “ he was a fine tree 
which would one day become a ship’s mast.” Of Robespierre, “ he 
will go far, for he believes all he says.” Of Pastoret, “he has a fox’s 
brain in a calf’s head.” 

Some of his maxims are as pointed as arrows : 

“The people are never called upon to be grateful, because one is 
never out of their debt.” 

“The fot au feu is one of the bases of empires.” 

“Tt is more important to impose upon men habits and manners 
than laws and tribunals.” 

“ The silence of peoples is the lesson of kings.” 

He was no believer in the claptrap of equality. When the 
Assembly had prohibited the use of titles, his valet addressed him 
one day as “Monsieur”—and nothing more. “ Rascal!” cried 
Mirabeau, “know that to thee I shall always be ‘ Monsieur le 
Comte.’” 

The fret and fever of his existence wore him out while he was 
yet in the prime of manhood—only forty-one. But it is no light task 
to lay hands upon the revolutionary spirit, to curb it, and guide it in a 
given course ; and labour of all kinds, incessantly prosecuted, ex- 
hausted him, body and soul. “Had I not lived with him,” says 
Dumont, “I never should have known what a man could make out 
of a single day; how much might be accomplished in a period of twelve 
hours. A day for this man was more than a week or a month is 
for others. The mass of things which he kept going simultaneously 
was prodigious ; from the conception to the execution not a moment 
was lost.” ‘Monsieur le Comte,” said his secretary, on one occasion, 
“what you demand is impossible.” ‘ Impossible!” he exclaimed, 
starting from his chair, “never name to me that beast of a word (Ve 
me dites jamais cette béte de mot).” 

In his last hours he was still Mirabeau—the Titan Mirabeau— 
with all his intellect aflame, expressing himself in words which glowed 
with lava-heat. He was never more Mirabeau than on that strange 
death-bed over which France hung weeping and despairing, as over 
the ruin of her hopes. Hearing the report of a cannon, he suddenly 
burst out, “ What! are those already the obsequies of Achilles?” 
Later he said, “I carry in my heart the death-dirge of the monarchy ; 
its remains will now be the spoil of the factions.” Yet again, toa 
friend who was sustaining him, “ Aye, support that head ; would 
I could bequeath it to thee.” And gazing forth on the young April 
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morning, with its sky full of the light of the risen sun, he sighed: “If 
that be not God yonder, it isat least his cousin german.” By-and-by 
the disease mastered the faculty of speech ; the dying giant, still 
unconquered, made signs for pen and paper, and scrawled an im- 
passioned request for opium to end his agonies. The physician 
shook his head. “ Dormir/” (To sleep) he wrote, and pointed 
with appealing finger to the terribly significant word. A few minutes, 
and the rest he sought came to him. Standing at the foot of his 
bed, the doctor murmured, “ // ne souffre plus” (He suffers no more). 
All was over—the suffering and the battle. 


W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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TWO PRIMITIVE RELICS OF 
LONDON HISTORY. 


LL London history is not centred in the City, nor does all 

its earliest stages cluster round London Stone. Very much 

has been written about this famous monument of the past, and quite 

lately Mr. Grant Allen has summed up what I and others have had 

to say about it. I think, perhaps, this particular stone may now be 

said to have been restored to its rightful place in London history, 

and if any new facts are at some future time forthcoming about it, they 

will most probably find a place in the story Mr. Grant Allen has so 

skilfully pieced together from fragments hitherto considered almost 
unreadable. 

But there are at least two other stones connected with the history 
of London which deserve some little attention, and which, in their 
way, are as important to London as the famous palladium in Cannon 
Street. In these two cases, however, the investigation begins with 
the fact that the stones themselves no longer exist. That they did 
exist we shall see presently, but the hand of Time has dealt hardly 
with them and has swept them away from our midst. 

The most interesting point about them is, perhaps, that they were 
not situated in the City. They belong, in fact, to the area lately trans- 
formed into the new county of London, and I think it will be founa 
that they form a not unimportant element in the earliest history of 
this new county. I am one of those who believe in the practical value 
of old landmarks in the history of local institutions, and I think that 
the Londoners of the new county may be just as proud of the part 
their ancestors played in English history as the Londoners of the old 
and famous city. These cther stones, then, whose history vies with 
that of London Stone, were respectively situate, the one in the 
Strand, just opposite Somerset House, the other at Westminster— 
not the stone brought from Scotland, and about which so much has 
been written and imagined, but a genuine London konigstone, king- 
stone, whose connection with the later history of the nation has quite 
obscured its earlier origin. 
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I take up the story of the Strand stone first, because it is short 
and to the point, and because it helps towards elucidating the more 
difficult story of the Westminster stone. 

It commences with Stow’s note about its condition in 1598. He 
mentions “one large middle row of houses,” stretching west from 
Temple Bar “to a stone cross, now headless, by or against the 
Strand.” Its sorry condition in the sixteenth century foreshadows its 
total disappearance later on, and so we turn from the monument itself 
to its associations. 

First, as to its site. It is placed in such close proximity to the 
Church of St. Clement Danes, with its traditional connection with 
the Danish conquerors of London, that there seems but little needed 
to confirm it as one of the landmarks of the Danish settlement here. 
In Dublin, where there was a Danish settlement in the heart of the 
city; in Rochester, where there was a similar settlement near the 
castle, the influence of Danish institutions has imprinted a lasting 
mark on the history of the municipality, and in each case the centre 
of interest is at the ancient meeting-place of the community—the 
thing-moot, as it was called in Dublin until historical times. 

This interesting fact suggests that we might search for some 
evidence as to the meeting-place of this Danish community in 
outer London. Everyone has heard of the Maypole in the Strand, 
and it is curious to observe that May Day and the Maypole are 
both connected with the yearly gathering of the free community 
among our Scandinavian ancestors. But there is something closer 
than this to connect this stone in the Strand with one of the 
ancient meeting-places, law-courts, or thing-moots of our ancestors. 
We find that rents were paid on this stone cross, and rents in 
early days were paid to manorial courts, rather than to individual 
landlords. Thus Walter le Brun, farrier, in the Strand, had a 
piece of ground in the Strand in the parish of St. Clement, and 
he rendered six horse-shoes for it. This rent was paid formaily 
“at the stone cross,” and examples occur in our early records 
both in the reign of Edward I. and Edward II. The point I 
am anxious to bring out here is that the property whose rent 
was paid “at the stone cross” was property situated always in 
‘ the parish of St. Clements, and the legitimate inference is that 
this stone cross was the central meeting- place of the community 
where all public business was transacted. 

Nor is this all. Stow assures us that he had read “that in the 
year 1294, and divers other times, the justices itinerants sate 
without London at the stone cross over against the Bishop of 
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Coventrie’s house, which was hard by the Strand.” Stow’s reading 
was quite accurate. In the “Chronicles of the Mayors and Sheriffs 
of London,” under the year 1274-5, is an entry that upon the 
octaves of St. Martyn (November 11) “the justiciars in Eyre sat 
at the cross of Saint Peter,” an entry that is. corrected in 1293 
to “la croisse de Piere,” the stone cross, and not the cross of 
St. Peter. Thus, from perfectly authentic records we learn that the 
stone cross in the Strand, opposite to the present Somerset House, 
was the central meeting-place for legal and semi-legal matters, and it 
is a thought worth bearing in mind that not a stone’s-throw from 
this ancient spot are now situated the stately Law Courts of the 
Kingdom. 

I want to dwell upon the fact that this primitive method of 
conducting things legal was prevalent in London during the reign 
of Edward I. and Edward II.; probably long afterwards. We are 
so accustomed to think of things in the past just as we observe 
them to be in the present, that it is sometimes difficult to quite 
understand that the people of the thirteenth century in outer 
London had not got out of their old-fashioned method of holding 
courts in the open air. In the country the practice was continued 
until almost within the memory of our grandfathers in innumerable 
places, and the subject makes a very interesting chapter in the history 
of early institutions. But in London, besides this general interest, it 
has a special interest ; because it illustrates a very curious subject in 
our national history, and takes us to another stone, similarly used, 
and situated at Westminster. 

This stone at Westminster has become obscured by the famous 
coronation stone which Edward I. brought from Scotland. 
There are two facts about this coronation stone which interest us in 
our quest for the other stone. The first is the assigned reason for 
its being brought to London, “as a sign,” says the chronicler 
Hemingford, “that the kingdom had been conquered and resigned.” 
Now my point is that the people understood this sign—this piece 
of legal folk-lore as we may perhaps be permitted to call it. 
That they did so is incidentally proved by the fact that when 
Edward II. concluded his treaty with the victorious Scots, he stipu- 
lated that the ancient coronation stone was to be given up, but, “the 
people of London would by no means whatever allow it to depart 
from themselves.” So that it comes to this: Edward I. knew 
that his fetish symbol of conquest would be understanded ot 
the people, and they, faithful to their old traditional ideas, kept 
this symbol in their midst. 
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Did then the people of England, like the people of Scotland 
and of Ireland, elect their monarchs on a stone? We know of the 
Anglo-Saxon practice and of its whereabouts—at “ Kingstone” in 
Surrey. But we know nothing of a stone at London prior to the 
Scottish coronation stone. And yet such a stone existed, and its 
history is more remarkable than that even of the famous coronation 
stone. 

It is significant that we commence with the Danish occupation 
of London in our search for this stone. The election of kings in 
Denmark was commonly held in this solemn manner: the nobles 
agreed upon some convenient place in the fields, where, seating 
themselves in a circle upon so many great stones, they gave their 
vote. This done, they lifted their newly-elected monarch upon a 
stone higher than the rest, and saiuted him king. 

Now I am going to suggest that “‘a convenient place in the 
fields” near Danish London was in the isle of Thorney, at present, 
as we all know, the site of Westminster. Worsaae, the Danish 
scholar, who has examined all the evidence as to the Danish 
occupation of England, says that Canute had a castle at Thorney, 
and the name preserved in “ Tothill”! Street is indicative of early 
Danish occupation. 

Edward the Confessor we know was there, and built his palace ; 
but in his third charter to the Abbey a bull of Pope Nicholas II. 
is inserted, which contains a clause alluding to the ancient seat of 
the kings at Westminster. “Sedes” is the Latin word used for 
seat, and it does not mean seat in our modern sense of a habitation, 
but literally a seat, a sitting place, the same word being used by the 
chroniclers in describing the stone seat of Scone upon which the 
kings were crowned. This then gives us the first hint of there 
being an old king’s stone at Westminster before Edward I. brought 
the Scottish stone there. The details of the coronation ceremony 
supply with absolute certainty the evidence that this stone was in the 
great hall, which, indeed, was probably built on this site by the 
second Norman king, so as to cover the coronation seat of the 
sovereigns. Thus, at the coronation of all the later kings, from 
Richard III. back to Edward, the ceremony commenced at “the 
stone” in Westminster Hall by the king being lifted thereon ! 


' It is worth noting, perhaps, that this name was preserved for Londoners by 
the Jate Mr. W. J. Thoms. A few years ago it was proposed by the Metro- 
politan Board to abolish the name and substitute some other for it, but Mr. 
Thoms called upon the authorities at Spring Gardens, and never rested until he 
persuaded them not to obliterate so historical a London landmark. 
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This stone was twelve feet long and three feet broad, and from the 
peculiar dignity attached to it at the coronation it was called the 
“ King’s Bench.” Like other king’s stones some remarkable legal 
customs were performed there, including the swearing-in of officers ; 
and there the Lord Chancellor “anciently sate,” says Dugdale, 
“and held his court.” Stow says, “that at the upper end of 
Westminster Hall was a long marble stone and a marble chair, 
where the kings of England formerly sat at their coronation dinners, 
and at other solemn times the Lord Chancellor.” 

It would be tedious to go through all the minute antiquarian 
points which I have collected to prove that in the “ King’s Bench” 
at Westminster—the stone from which the court of that name was 
called—we have in London a true konig’s stone of our own, on 
which our kings were crowned, and on which they or their 
chancellor sat to administer justice. But perhaps the few notes 
here given will be sufficient for the purpose, especially when it is 
added that one chronicler records the fact that Edward I. 
did not dedicate the Scottish stone for the coronation of English 
sovereigns, but “directed it to be made the chair of the priest 
celebrant.” 

G. LAURENCE GOMME, 
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KINGFISHERS. 


HE last winter wrought dire havoc among our feathered 
friends ; and spring came and went, with the brooks and 
watercourses unenlivened by the darting presence of “ the sea-blue 
bird.” For, with the hands of the milliner and collector already 
heavy upon it, the kingfisher has been unable to withstand this addi- 
tional blow of fortune, and is now actually a rare bird. That rarity 
in this case may not prove to be the precursor of extinction is 
devoutly to be wished. Should the kingfisher be lost to us, we 
should miss not only the most brilliant, but also one of the most 
interesting of our native birds, for its position in northern bird-life 
is a rather isolated one ; the head-quarters of the family are in the 
eastern tropics, where the steaming forests bring forth food in 
abundance, lizards, frogs, and huge gorgeous butterflies, broad of 
wing as bats. And this is the diet favoured by a large section of this 
beautiful tribe of birds, though in more languages than one the name 
bestowed on them indicates proficiency in the “gentle craft ;” and 
it is really applicable to many species, especially to the most familiar 
of all. Yet, as it is an unusual thing for a land-bird to get its living 
from the water, the primitive kingfisher doubtless preyed, as so many 
do now, on anything it could snap up; until, urged no doubt by 
necessity, some members of the family took to a fish regimen. And 
these had the best chance of surviving in the more northern regions 
of the world, where in winter insects and reptiles are conspicuous by 
their absence. Even as it is, with the ponds frozen, and the fish 
hiding away at the bottom of the streams, the poor kingfisher hasa 
hard time of it, and often cold and hunger are too much for him, 
and he is found frozen stiff on his perch ; for he has not the tireless 
wings of the gull and gannet, which enable those hardy birds to range 
over miles of water in search of food ; and his little weak feet unfit 
him for “ footing it” afield in search of what fare he might find on land. 
Thus he is reduced to sitting on a perch and watching for his prey, 
and in a hard winter the watch is apt to be a fatally long one. Not 
but that he occasionally takes his prey on the wing, hovering like a 
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miniature hawk over the water, into which he drops like a stone when 
he has marked his victim, which is borne ashore, knocked against a 
stone or branch, and swallowed whole. And his black and white 
relative, the Nile kingfisher, frequently fishes from the air at sea, 
swooping into the surf as boldly as any sea-fowl, and retiring to the 
rocky shore when tired. Our familiar bird, too, is not unfrequently 
to be seen by the sea-side, especially when hard weather locks up the 
inland waters ; and the classical writers seem to look upon it as a 
shore-haunting bird. To them it was the halcyon, the sea-brooder, 
for whose sake the rough mid-winter sea was stilled for two weeks, 
the famous halcyon days, in the first seven of which the bird built its 
floating nest, hatching and rearing its brood in the remaining seven. 

For the story went that Alcyone, seeing the drowned corpse of 
her beloved husband Ceyx, who had gone to consult an oracle, cast 
up on the shore, threw herself into the sea in despair, and that the 
pair were changed into birds, who bore the name of the devoted wife, 
and evermore stilled for a season the waves, which had dealt by them 
so cruelly when in human form. 

As a matter of fact, however, it must be confessed that the 
nesting of the kingfisher is sadly prosaic. A hole in a bank forms 
the halcyon’s humble dwelling, and the nest is composed of fish- 
bones, which the birds eject after digesting the flesh. The eggs, 
however, are very beautiful, the yolk within giving an exquisite flush 
to the smooth white shell. But from them are hatched uncommonly 
ugly young birds, at first naked, but soon, owing to the sprouting 
quills which cover them, bearing a distinct resemblance to young 
hedgehogs. They are extremely voracious, and their abode is 
malodorous to a degree. However, when they leave it, which they 
do not till they are well-fledged, they are little inferior in beauty to 
their parents. 

The nest is often made at some distance from water, though in 
its ordinary flights the kingfisher keeps pretty close to that element, 
even preferring to shoot under a bridge rather than over it, and too 
often encountering a net in the archway. Now and then, however, 
the bird may be seen flying overland, well above the trees, and no 
doubt in this way it discovers the out-of-the-way ponds at which it 
sometimes appears, greatly to the astonishment of some people, who 
seem to think that the bird has some mysterious power of its own 
to detect water. But mystery seems destined to hang about the 
kingfisher, and it is a familiar bird in other legends than those of 
Greece ; witness the belief, to which Shakespeare and Marlowe 
allude, that a dead kingfisher, hung up in a room, will serve as a 
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weathercock, pointing with its bill in the direction of the wind ; it is 
even added, that the dried body will continue to moult every year as 
though still alive. 

Then there is the German story, that the kingfisher, then a plain 
grey bird, was let out by Noah from the ark, when the dove returned 
baffled from her weary search for land ; and the tale goes on to tell 
how the bird, exulting in her liberty, flew so high that her back was 
dyed in heaven’s own blue, and she thought to reach the sun ; but, 
beaten back and scorched in the breast by the glare as she drew 
near, she turned her flight earthwards, and after refreshing herself by 
several dips, looked for the ark. But behold! she had been gone so 
long that meanwhile the waters had subsided, Noah and the beasts 
had gone out of the ark, and it had been broken up ; and to this 
day, the homeless fisher, still wearing the blue and orange colours 
won on her adventure, seeks her old abode and master wherever 
the waters linger. 

Then, too, what of the singing power which the old writers 
give to the halcyon? No one ever hears it sing nowadays ; but 
more than one foreign species is said to sing, and possibly our 
bird once had a musical gift, which it has lost in the course of ages. 
If it still retains its powers, it must be less persecuted before there 
is a chance of proving them. 

But one might fill a volume with the various stories, legends, 
and theories which attach to this little bird. Its relatives, though 
numbering over sixscore, have been rather neglected, as a rule. 
There is a story told, however, about the North American belted 
kingfisher—a larger bird than ours, grey and white, but of similar 
habits. This is to the effect that it received the white collar 
which now adorns it as a reward from one of the Indian gods, 
to whom it had rendered some service ; but that the slight crest 
on its head was caused by a ruffling of the feathers consequent 
on an attempt of the spiteful deity to wring the bird’s neck as he 
was thus rewarding it; an attempt from which it escaped with 
difficulty, and, we should think, was more careful in future 
after laying a celestial being under an obligation. 

It is rather a difficult matter to draw a line between the various 
fishing kingfishers, such as those above mentioned, and the om- 
‘ nivorous section of the family (which are often called kinghunters), 
for some_of these closely resemble the common kingfisher both in 
form and plumage, and some frequently catch fish, such as the New 
Zealand kingfisher. This bird, by the way, at one time got into 
sad disgrace for destroying the young of the common sparrow, 
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about the introduction of which some trouble had been taken. The 
colonists are not so anxious for the sparrow’s company now, and 
the kingfisher can bolt as many fledgelings as it pleases, without 
fear of calling down public indignation on its head. Quite as 
omnivorous as this bird is the only member of the kinghunter faction 
which has attained to any distinction. This is the laughing jack- 
ass, who, though he has become known to the civilised world in too 
enlightened an age to be surrounded by a mythical atmosphere, 
is nevertheless a personage of repute. In appearance, though there 
is an evident family resemblance between the two, he presents some- 
what of a contrast to his small relative of our islands. Nearly as 
big as a rook, he is clad in soft loose plumage of sober brown and 
white, the family blue only cropping up, faint and silvery, on his 
wings. His bill is shorter and stouter than the spear-like weapon of 
his congener, and he rejoices in a fine black-barred tail, which occa- 
sionally erects itself in a ridiculous way, as if it acted independently. 
His usual expression is one of preoccupied wisdom, as he sits motion- 
less, with puffed-out feathers, on his perch ; but let anything edible 
“turn up” below, and this feathered Micawber is down upon it 
with a promptitude which belies his usual air of philosophic ab- 
straction. In taste he is not fastidious ; lizards, frogs, “ mice, rats, 
and such small deer,” are all welcome, and his expertness in destroy- 
ing snakes has naturally endeared him to serpent-hating humanity. 
Neither does he despise the humble earthworm, in procuring which 
his bill does good service as a pickaxe. His movements are not 
replete with the poetry of motion ; he hops, as Buckland well ex- 
presses it, with a peculiar high action, like a London street sparrow, 
and his flight is as sober and heavy as our bird’s is swift and flashing. 
He does not seem to care for water as a beverage, but rejoices, as so 
cynical a philospher should, in his tub, splashing in and out with an 
energy few land-birds can equal. 

But of course the great eccentricity of this Australian wag is his 
peculiar voice, which really does resemble a loud coarse laugh ; and 
with this music he is wont to salute the neighbourhood so regularly 
at daybreak, noon, and nightfall, that one of his local names is the 
“bushman’s clock.” He also, however, laughs at other times if the 
occasion seems to him to warrant an outburst of hilarity, and is re- 
ported to be immoderately amused whenever any travelling catastrophe 
happens in the bush. Nowand then, his burst of merriment is heard 
from a chimney-pot in the suburbs of some Australian town, with, 
we should imagine, somewhat disconcerting effects to the unaccus- 
tomed listener. When one watches him, too, pinching and hammer- 
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ing his unlucky prey, chuckling softly the while, his humour appears 
of a decidedly practical kind. His heart, however, is far from being 
as hard as his beak: on a cold day at the Zoo the writer has seen the 
philosopher allowing a smaller companion of his prison to nestle in his 
thick plumage ; and in his native wilds he has the reputation of being 
an excellent husband and father, defending his nest, in the hole of a 
tree, with a fury which renders it necessary to be careful in en- 
croaching on his rights. Altogether, in spite of, or even because of, his 
uncouthness of voice and appearance, he is a very attractive bird, 
and it is pleasant to know that his fellow-countrymen appreciate him. 
It is to be hoped that his small kinsman will in future meet with 
better treatment at our hands, and that we are not destined to be 
robbed by wanton persecution of the only bird which lends a ray of 
tropical brightness to our cold northern isles. 


FRANK FINN, 
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VICTOR HUGO'S LYRICS. 


“ te toujours un bonheur quand les hommes qui ont le don 

de la muse reviennent a la poésie pure—aux vers.” 
These words, with which Ste-Beuve prefaced his review of “ Songs of 
Twilight,” will doubtless meet with sympathy from a good many 
people, who are not ashamed to confess that they find something 
akin to relief in turning from splendid tragedy and stupendous fiction 
to softer strains. 

The vague idea entertained of Victor Hugo—suggested by his 
robust personality, the strong fibre of his genius, his immense power 
of invention, his force of expression—is so at variance with the 
tender and delicate grace of his lyrics, that surprise is, perhaps, the 
next sensation we experience when the verses, published during 
his career as a dramatic author, are set side by side with Hernani 
and Les Misérables; and, although force is the word which fits him 
best, it is in these that we learn the real mould of his mind ; it is 
here we have his habitua! reflections on life and its deep mysteries— 
his romantic, even fantastic melancholy—his tendency as a moralist. 

But the contrast is more superficial than real: he is always the 
same Hugo—the righter of wrong—the champion of the weak—the 
dreamer ; and, as he says of his own work, “It is always the same 
thought with other cares, the same wave with other winds, the same 
life with another day.” 

No more than truth was said of him by a writer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, that his equal had yet to be found in France, or on our 
own side of the Channel. The grand colossal form still stands alone, 
and the epoch that bred so many exceptional men can boast no 
nobler one. 

Hugo was a true son of the Revolution, owing to his uncompro- 
mising will, his vigorous vitality, his advanced ideals. There was 
inspiration in toutes ces folies trempées de sang, and he remarked with 
a touch of vanity, which in these days of literary detraction is called 
characteristic, that the greatest poets have appeared after the greatest 
public calamities. 
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But in whatever age he might have been born, the man of whom 
it was told that he knew neither pretence nor littleness, and whose 
strongest feeling was a genuine love of mankind, could not be other- 
wise than notable. His was the leading voice in the cénacle, where 
the young and fervent apostles of the new school used to assemble 
during the summer evenings of 1827, in the pleasure-gardens of 
la mére Saquet, to discuss questions of contemporary art and literature. 
It was an ideal véunion, full of sound sense and charming illusions, 
where Dumas, De Vigny, Nodier, the sculptor David, Rabbe the 
historian, Théophile Gautier, De Musset, developed the doctrines 
which Voltaire had already sketched, when he turned his sarcasms 
against the minor arrangements of the classic stage, and there was no 
dissentient voice when “notre grand Victor,” as they called him, 
summed up the question by saying that true artistic power could not 
any longer remain in subjection to abstract and arbitrary rules. It 
was a struggle for the very life and soul of poetry in which the 
Romanticists were engaged, and how the fight was fought and won 
is now a twice-told tale. 

In the midst of shattered beliefs and broken idols Hugo’s great 
characteristic, the master passion of mercy, came into play. 

He wrote the Dernier Jour dun Condamné, a terrible picture of 
mental and physical agony, which effected in some degree a commu- 
tation in the criminal law of France. It appeared to him an anomaly 
that society should commit in cold blood the very same act which it 
condemned ; he declared that the penalty of death was the especial 
and eternal mark of barbarism ; and when John Brown, of Harper’s 
Ferry, was condemned, he predicted that the “ murder ” would make 
a rent in the Union and finally split it asunder. 

A few lines, written at the time of an execution in Jersey, give 
strong expression to these feelings : 

They came to me and said, ‘* Two brigs went down 
Upon the rocks at Hangman’s Hill last night.” 

I shook my finger at that murderous height 

And answered them, ‘‘ Your ghastly gibbets frown 
Above the deep, and you would have the sea 

Look upon human souls more pitifully, 

You set a bad example, sowing death 

Upon your hills, and in the self-same breath 


You marvel that the rocks, which man depraves, 
Should teach their savage secret to the waves.’’ 


The poet’s exile at Jersey, which he has described as uae idylle en 
pleine mer, became a fruitful source of inspiration. The savage rocks 
and caverns, the sea so full of storms, and, inland, the luxurious 
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vegetation, the exquisite gardens—were scenes of perpetual enchant- 
ment, and for the work which was his life he had uninterrupted leisure. 

It was here he wrote Les Chéatiments, levelling his vengeful 
thunders against the authors of the coup @état. 

The book was forbidden in France, but found its way there under 
the most extraordinary disguises, sometimes hidden in a box of sar- 
dines, a hank of wool, in dresses, in boxes of jewelry—the more 
it was hunted down the more thoroughly it was disseminated, 

In the ‘divine fury” of his verse he draws a parallel between 
the two Napoleons: the one in whose very fall there is the grandeur 
of a setting sun; the other lashed so furiously under his satire that 
it carried terror even into the Tuileries. The denunciation was 
terrible, and here is one of the transcendent effects, of which no other 
writer has shown himself capable. 

The expiation of the first Napoleon is not found in the retreat 
from Moscow, nor at Waterloo—but in the coup @état, when he is 
supposed to be disturbed in his tomb by a voice, revealing that his 
name is being used as a pretext by intriguers to dishonour France, 

Les Chétiments procured for him a second exile. He was expelled 
from Jersey, but in the sister island he was received with the utmost 
enthusiasm, and at Hauteville House he remained happily installed 
for many years. 

In 1859 his name was not excluded from the general amnesty, but 
he refused to owe anything to a Government he despised, and his 
return at last was melancholy rather than triumphant. Paris was 
besieged, and he was heard to exclaim on re-entering the city and 
passing by troops of wounded and harassed soldiers, whilst tears ran 
down his cheeks: ‘‘ Would to God I had never come back, if it is 
but to see France dismembered and reduced to what she was under 
Louis Treize!” 

But as soon as his arrival was made known an immense crowd 
collected to welcome him: he had not been forgotten ; and fifteen 
years after, a still greater concourse gathered round his bier under 
the Arc de Triomphe, where his funeral obsequies took place with 
almost royal magnificence. 

Many of those who stood there must have been reminded of his 
own pathetic stanzas when Napoleon’s body was brought from St. 
Helena. The same sad lines may well apply to the poet himself : 


The clouds that dimmed your glory fleet away, 
Like mists before the fair awakening dawn ; 
History gilds you with a lustrous ray 
And hues of morn ; 
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Your name mounts upward—but you take no heed, 
There is no light within your dwelling-place ; 
You only feel the grave-worm come to feed 
Upon your face ! ‘ 

Hugo’s first volume of poems, “ Odes et Ballades,” although pro- 
ducing some sensation, was speedily eclipsed by more important 
work, It was a new declaration of war against arbitrary rules, for he 
maintained that it was by no means the form of the ode itself which 
rendered it unfit for any but worn-out mythological subjects, but 
that the poets that employed it were in fault, since they elected to 
remain within the prescribed limits. Poetry was then, as now, not 
much in demand, and booksellers were disinclined for unremunerat- 
ive ware. It was not till his name had become famous that he 
published ‘ Les Orientales” and “ Les Feuilles d’Automne,” which 
contain some of his loveliest and best known lyrics, among them 
the “ Pritre pour tous.” 

These two volumes, with “Chants du Crépuscule” and “ Con- 
templations,” form ‘a satisfying autobiography. 

In the “ Orientales” there is the glowing imagery of early youth; 
in “Les Feuilles d’Automne,” a maturer life; in “Chants du 
Crépuscule,” the twilight of the mind. 

It was also the twilight of society—an intermediate state. Hugo 
was himself comparatively at rest. 

He was no longer the favoured poet of the miscalled Restoration, 
and had not yet become the poet of democracy. 

He was waiting, “neither among those who affirm or deny, but 
among those who hope.” This hopefulness was one of his most 
distinguishing traits. Unlike many men of poetic temperament, no 
note of complaint or dissatisfaction with life was ever heard to 
escape him, and, politically speaking, it was his firm belief that 
crimes and follies were necessary phases through which mankind 
must pass to reach the light. Hedreamed of a sidcle pur et pacifique, 
and although the selfish aims of “givers of place, receivers of place, 
intrigue, coterie and lottery” met with his supreme contempt, and 
the revolt of the insurrectionist with fear, he lived in expectation of a 
bright future for France, and was often heard to repeat, “ We shall 
one day have a Republic, and when it comes it will be good.” 

There was nothing of a dreamer (a word he often applied to him- 
self) in this excessive optimism ; it was identified with a strong 
determination to accept nothing less than perfect liberty. Twice he 
refused the proffered amnesty, and twice replied that he would never 
return during the existence of tlic Empire. If there remained only 
one to protest, he would be that one! 
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Had it not been for this decision it is very probable that many of 
Hugo’s most exquisite lyrics would never have seen the light, for it is to 
his tranquillity at Hauteville House that we owe the vivid scenes of 
earth and sky which deepen our sense of life. He was an eyewit- 
ness of all the moods of the sea; the rocks, the plains, the streams— 
the song of birds are all at his command. His love of nature was a 
passion, and in the turmoil of social and political life he must have 
lost some of the richest sources of poetry. In “ Choses du Soir” 
there is a series of pictures—word-painting in the highest sense of 
the term—one verse for each, framed in the wild refrain so charac- 
teristic of Breton ballads. 

The grey mist on the moorland—the cattle that come to the 
drinking-place—the lonely cutters far out at sea—with the sombre 
suggestion : 

The wind says /o-morrow—the water now ;— 
the churchyard frowning on the height contrasted with the primrose 
bed in depth of woods, and the question : 

Whence doth God find the blackness shed 

On broken hearts and the falling night ?— 
and then the change of key, the sudden unexpectedness in which the 


poet is so strong : 
Behind the windows where lamps are lit, 
The rosy heads of the babes asleep, 


Subtle and penetrative fancy vibrates through themes the most 
diverse—in the foundering of a ship at sea and in lines to a drop of. 
dew. We feel it when he seeks the unfathomable side of things, and 
we feel it in a love-song. 

But of love-songs there are not many that deserve the name. 
They never sound quite seriously, although a few in the first volume 
of “Contemplations” are graceful and delicate in sentiment. “Vieille 
Chanson du jeune Temps,” “ Lise,” ‘“ La Cochinelle,” are light and 
poetically suggestive; but the only one which pretends to real 
feeling ends with the thought that, as soon as all hope is over, 
forgetfulness is the better plan. 

The following verses, from “ Chants du Crépuscule,” may serve to 
show what the giant’s power could be in this direction, if he chose to. 
wield it : 

The summer night that veiled us yesterday, 
Beneath the beauty of its myriad stars, 

Was worthy thee, so freed from bonds of clay, 
So distant from the world of strife and jars, 


So rich in dews of peace and ecstasy, 
For thee and me, 
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I was beside thee full of joy and flame, 
For all my soul was mirrored in thine eyes ; 
I read there every fancy as it came, 
Without a word that dared a thought disguise ; 
The dreams beginning in that heart of thine 
Found rest in mine. 


And I thanked God, whose infinite mercy spread 
Above, around, such perfect harmony ; 
Who such delight, such tranquil bliss had shed, 
Such tender gladness on the night and thee, 
And made, to rest my weary wandering feet, 
You both so sweet. 


“Les Contemplations” were published from Jersey in 1856. 
Hugo has described them as mémoires d’une dame. It is the record 
of five-and-twenty years—impressions, realities, dreams, reminis- 
cences. “The life of a man,” he says, “yes, and the lives of other 
men. Who can boast of living a life solely his own? The destiny 
is the same—the history of one is the history of ail.” 

The two volumes, Zien and Vow, contain, as he repeats, “the 
gathered waters of his life.” The first dates from the early years of 
his domestic life in Paris—youthful loves and happy days—illusions, 
retrospections ; and he touches, rather vaguely, on a line of thought 
which no pen but his own could bring within the range of verse : 
the great principle of unity—classing the daisy with the sun—“ for 
the daisy, too, has rays.” The second volume has a sadder tone. 
“Trois Ans aprés,” written after the death of his daughter, is perhaps 
the one note of revolt in all his writings ; his grief is very bitter, but 
it is very real, and is followed by a still more pathetic resignation, 
as in the whole course of his thought he is swayed by the conviction 
of the justice of inexplicable laws. 

His imagination naturally dwells:on other worlds, where all will 
be explained. The far-reaching fancies which may be called the 
philosophical part of his work found a severe and somewhat ran- 
corous critic in the Revue des deux Mondes. It was said that, though 
the emotional verses were fair enough, the author’s attempts to define 
the destiny of man could only provoke a smile ; and in a later work 
Jules Lemaitre supports the opinion by saying that, if the genius of 
Victor Hugo is to be defined by what really belongs to it, his philo- 
sophical ideas must be left out altogether. 

But it is much more true to say that the poet’s imagination, sur- 
passing the limits of pure reason, is not to be confined by logical 
sequences ; it is of its very nature vague, for it reaches in its sublime 
and distant flights to the unseen and undiscoverable. 
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The “ Légende des Siécles” appeared in Paris in 1859. He 
called it a dead leaf from a fallen tree, but the tree had never before 
put forth such magnificent branches. It is no less than the history 
of humanity under all its aspects: religion, philosophy, science, 
extending from the days of paradise to the last day—a grand pro- 
cession of the most striking figures in all ages. The old Hebrew 
pastorals in all their Oriental glow ; the fall of Rome; Islam ; the 
reign of kings and heroes ; the days of chivalry, tyrants, monsters, 
victims—the whole romantic past revives at the magician’s touch. 

Eviradnus, “the true and gentle knight,” is one of his best crea- 
tions, for he maintained that the legendary is as true as the historic 
aspect of life, and he has spent all the richness of his imagination on 
these great Paladins, warring single-handed against a world of 
injustice and corruption. We have their type in Eviradnus : 


His hoary head 
Bore weight of many years, but he was still 
Renowned above his peers : his blood was shed 
Unstinted for the right—the scourge of ill. 
No evil deed had ever stained his life, 
Nor thought that was not loyal, pure, and fair— 
And ready in his hand for worthy strife, 
His sword, as stainless, glittered in the air. 
A Christian Samson, bursting at a blow 
The gates of Sickingen in flames—who rent 
And ground beneath his heel the monument 
Of vile Duke Lupus, and the statue bore 
From Strasburg to the bridge by Danube’s shore, 
And flung it in the stream. Shield of the oppressed— 
Strong—and the friend of all the weak, his breast 
Full of a splendid pity—such the knight 
And champion Eviradnus. At the flight 
Of fast increasing years he laughs: shall he— 
Who if the world entire against him stood 
Would not ask quarter—quail before the flood 
Of fleeting time? All aged though he be, 
He comes of a grand race! On wild hill-side, 
Amid the feathered tribe, not least in pride, 
Stands the old Eagle ! 


The accessories of these austere figures complete the impression 
of their grandeur, and no history of the Middle Ages could bring the 
past time back so well as the weird description of the ruined keep of 
Corbus, the great desolate hall, with its grim and ghostly guard of 
iron knights and iron steeds. 

Coming down to our own days, the same touch, full of contrasts, 
full of surprises, is to be found in homelier scenes. There is hardly 
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a line in “ Poor People ” that is not a gem. Jeannie is the heroine 
of the poet’s heart, the very incarnation of love and pity. 

The noble figure of the Royalist chief, Jean Chouan, may well 
stand side by side with Eviradnus. His band was routed by the 
Republican soldiers and fled tothe woods. The chief alone remained, 
when a woman, who had been unable to keep up with the fugitives, 
was seen in the middle of the plain raked by a file of musketry. 
Jean Chouan mounts a hillock on the rising ground in full face of 
the volley, and shouts— 

***Tis I who am Jean Chouan!” 
And then death changed his target! 

In “Civil War” a child saves his father, a police sergeant, from 
the hands of an infuriated mob ; the love and courage, the protection 
of the little helpless fellow in his cry— 

‘*¢ Father ! they shall not do you any harm,” 


softens even their savage breasts, and they release him. 
Most tender, most pathetic of all is the story of little Paul. It is 
very simple, but contains the sum of all a child’s joys and sorrows. 


His mother gave him life and left him. 


The sadness and the mystery of this is dwelt upon with the same 
feeling of wonder and pity in “ Poor People,” when the fisherman 
Says : 
** Well—'tis no fault of mine, ’tis God’s affair ! 
Why take the mother from these bits of things ? 
’Tis far beyond our poor imaginings— 
Perhaps the scholars know !” 


But little Paul finds all a mother’s tenderness in his grand- 
father, who takes him to his own home, where the love between the 
old man and the child is painted with a sweetness and simplicity 
reminding us of some of our own earlier poets in smooth and per- 
spicuous expression, before verse had become the vehicle of abstruse 
reflection and doctrine. 

But the grandfather dies : 


Amongst the hills 
A little churchyard opened. Summertide 
And murmuring breezes, little tinkling rills 
Filled with their gladness all the smiling plain. 
And slowly—slowly—came the funeral train. 
The road was bright with flowers: they looked so gay, 
It seemed as if they loved the black array, 
All in their best, the villagers drew near, 
And little Paul walked, too, behind the bier. 
It was a mournful and deserted place, 
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With crumbling walls—nor tree nor flower to grace 
The grass-grown graves: a spot where, if God will, 
Cold Death can sleep in peace : the child, quite still, 
Watched with attentive air : at three years old 
Life is a vision, like a tale that’s told, 
Or like a pageant to expectant eyes. 
The night descends before the stars arise ! 
His father comes and takes little Paul away, He has married 
again, and the new mother, 
Tender to her own, was harsh to him. 
He uttered no complaint, but one wintry night, when snow was on 
the ground, he was searched for in vain. Through darkness he had 
made his way to the grave where he knew very well his only friend 
was lying. But though 
He called and called and wept, 
it was in vain. 
And since he could not stir that slumber deep, 
Wretched and weary, he too fell asleep. 


Their thoughts, their ways, are drawn with heartfelt, almost rever- 
ential tenderness. The poet’s love of children taught him the secret 
of such verses. He calls himself ‘un grandptre échappé, passant 
toutes les bornes,” and the George and Jeanne of “ L’Art d’étre 
Grandpére ” are little less illustrious than the poet himself. 

In the “ Quatre Vents de |’Esprit” we again find the greatest 
charm in the lyric book ; but in the epic filled by one subject—the 
Revolution—there is perhaps the grandest and the most character- 
istic of his works. It has been called “la vision d’une apocalypse 
historique.” Master of all that is colossal and fearful—in the 
passing of the statues, as in pictures of feudal times, he mingles the 
fantastic and the superhuman. The touch is wild and forcibly 
dramatic. 

The Henri Quatre, in bronze, of the Pont-neuf, is called by a 
voice from above— 

** See tf your son is in his place.” 
The statue descends from his pedestal and takes his way to the 
Palais Royal, where he pauses before the marble statue of Louis 
Treize, with the same message. The two pass on till they stand 
before another king— 
“ Nay, not a King, a God.” 

Louis Quatorze descends also, and the three statues march on to 
the Tuileries, and stand appalled before the guillotine ; 


O horror ! in the dark and desolate square, 
Instead of crowned triumphal statue there, 
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Instead of sceptred, well-belovéd king, 
A hideous menacing appalling thing: 
Two blackened posts upheld a triangle, 
From which a ladder trembled—and beneath 
There seemed to yawn a pit as dark as death. 
The hideous vision stood a monster there, 
Crimson as carnage, black as funeral pall. 
It seemed the door of one vast sepulchre 
Apart—aloof—betwixt mankind and all 
That God keeps secret ! fearful threshold ! gate 
Of nothingness, of direful gloom and hate. 
Above—the hand that traced them who could see ?— 
Two lurid numbers shimmered— 

93- 

A recent critic speaks of Victor Hugo as a poet of more imagina- 
tion than tenderness, pointing out a few verses in “ Toute la Lyre” 
as exceptional. We quote them as expressing the most heartfelt 
emotion, but not by any means as standing alone in this respect : 


You said ‘* I love you”’; prodigal of sighs, 
You said it o’er and o’er. I nothing said. 
The lake lies still beneath the moonlit skies— 

The water sleeps when stars shine overhead. 


For this you blame me, but love is not less 
Because its whisper is too faint to hear. 
The sudden sweet alarm of happiness 
Set seal upon my lips when you were near. 


It had been best had you said less—I more } 

Love’s first steps falter and he folds his wings. 
On empty nests t he garish sun-rays pour— 

Deep shadows fall about the brightest things ! 
To-day—(how sadly in the chestnut tree 

The faint leaves flutter and the cold wind sighs !)— 
To-day you leave me! for you could not see 

My soul beneath the silence of my eyes. 


So be it, then—we part : the sun has set. 
Ah ! how that wind sighs—how the dead leaves fall ! 
Perhaps to-morrow, whilst my cheek is wet, 
You will have gay and careless smiles for all ! | 


The sweet ‘*I love you,” that must now go by ; 
And be forgotten, breaks my heart to-day ! 
You said it, but you did not feel it—I 
Felt it without a word that I could say. 








The attempt to bring the worlds of thought in Victor Hugo’s poems 
within ordinary limits must necessarily be a failure ; the field is too 
vast to be explored with criticism laudatory or otherwise. The only 
possible thing is to point the way—to bid to the feast. 


CECILIA E. MEETKERKE. 
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THE CUTTING-OUT OF THE 
“ HERMIONE.” 


N September 22, 1797, embers from the mutiny at the Nore, 
which had been put down in the previous June, burst into 
flame on board H.M. 32-gun frigate Hermione, then cruising off 
the west end of Porto Rico, in the West Indies. The crew rose, 
murdered their captain, three lieutenants, the purser, engineer, 
captain’s clerk, one midshipman, the boatswain, and the lieutenant 
commanding the marines, and carried the ship into the hostile 
Spanish port of La Guayra, on the neighbouring coast of South 
America, the governor of which place, though apprized of the 
circumstances by the British commander-in-chief of the Leeward 
Islands station, received the blood-stained prize and ordered her to 
be fitted for sea as a Spanish national frigate. 

The Hermione was a ship of 915 tons. Whilst in the British 
service she had mounted twenty-six 12-pounders on the main-deck 
and twelve carronades, probably 24-pounders, on the quarter-deck 
and forecastle, total thirty-eight guns. On either side, from the 
quarter-deck to the forecastle, and on the same level as these, ran a 
boarded passage called the gangway, but this was not armed or pro- 
tected by a bulwark. In refitting her, the Spaniards placed two 
more guns on the two foremost ports of the main-deck, hitherto 
empty, and, by cutting ports for them, established four additional 
guns, or carronades, on the quarter-deck and forecastle. They also 
increased her complemen: from 220 men to 321, added a detach- 
ment of soldiers and artillerymen, numbering seventy-two, and gave 
the command of the frigate thus “strongly armed and manned” to 
Don Raymond de Chalas. 

In September 1799, Sir Hyde Parker, commander-in-chief at 
Jamaica, received intelligence that the Hermione was at Puerto 
Cabello, west of La Guayra, and was about to proceed to Havana 
through the channel which separates Cape San Roman on the main- 
land from the island of Aruba. Captain Edward Hamilton, com- 
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manding H.M. 28-gun frigate Surfrise, offered, if the admiral 
would add a barge and twenty men to his force, to cut her out. 
But Sir H. Parker thought the service too desperate, and refused. 
Next morning, however, the Surprise was detached with sealed 
orders to the east end of Jamaica, and on arriving there Captain 
Hamilton found directions to proceed off Cape Della Vella, 100 
miles west of Cape San Roman, and to remain on the watch, as long 
as wood and water lasted, in order to intercept and capture the 
LTermione. 

The Surprise was a vessel of 579 tons. She had once been the 
French 24-gun corvette Unité, and, when captured on April 20, 1796, 
by H.M. frigate Znconstant, had mounted in all thirty-two guns. On 
being fitted out in the British service, she was made a 28-gun 
frigate, and armed with twenty-four carronades, 32-pounders, on her 
main-deck, and eight carronades, 18-pounders, with two, or possibly 
four, long 4 or 6-pounders on her quarter-deck and forecastle, total 
at the most thirty-six guns. Her net complement, like that of her 
class, was 197 men and boys. 

Four anxious weeks Captain Hamilton watched for the Hermione, 
then his provisions began to fail. ‘Tormented by the doubt that she 
might have eluded him in the night, he resolved, before returning to 
Jamaica, to ascertain if the frigate was still in Puerto Cabello. On 
October 21, in the evening, the Surprise, arriving off the harbour, 
discovered the Hermione moored head and stern between two strong 
batteries situated one on either side of the entrance, and said to 
mount 200 guns in all, with her sails bent and ready for sea. 

Captain Hamilton stood within gun-shot of the enemy, and con- 
tinued off and on for three days. No word of his intention did he 
impart to any officer of the ship. He thought, wrote, and planned. 
On the evening of the 24th, after dinner, he detailed to the officers 
present the design he had formed, and desired them to second his 
wishes when he should address the ship’s company. After quarters 
all hands being sent aft, Captain Hamilton addressed the crew, and, 
reminding them of the frequent successful enterprises they had 
undertaken, concluded nearly thus: “I find it useless to wait any 
longer ; we shall soon be obliged to leave the station, and that 
frigate will become the prize of some more fortunate ship than the 
Surprise. Our only prospect of success is by cutting her out this 
night.” 

Three ringing cheers convinced Captain Hamilton that his men 
would follow him, and were eager for the service, and he continued: 
J shall lead you myself, and here are the written orders for the six 
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boats to be employed, with the names of the officers and men to be 
engaged on this service.” 

At half-past seven the boats were hoisted out, the crews mustered 
and all prepared. Every man was dressed in blue, and no white was to 
be seen. The pass-word was “Britannia,” the answer “Ireland.” The 
boats were to proceed in two divisions, the boarders taking the first 
spell at the oars, relieved as they got near by the regular crews. The 
first division consisted of the pinnace, launch and jolly-boat. In 
the pinnace were the captain, with Mr. John Maxwell, the gunner, 
one midshipman, and sixteen men. The launch, under the orders 
of the first lieutenant, Mr. Wilson, contained one midshipman and 
twenty-four men. In the jolly-boat were one midshipman, the 
carpenter and eight men. These were to board on the right or 
starboard side, which faced towards the land—the pinnace at the 
gangway or midship, the launch at the bow, the jolly-boat at the 
quarter or near the stern. A platform had been constructed over 
the launch’s quarter, and three men were told off with sharp axes to 
stand on this and cut the bowercable. The crew of the jolly-boat 
were to cut the stern cable and send two men aloft to loose the 
mizen-topsail, The second division, consisting of the gig, the 
black cutter, and the red cutter, were to board on the larboard side, 
or that which faced the sea. In the gig were sixteen men under the 
orders of Mr. John McMullen, the surgeon. These, boarding at 
the bow, were to detach four men aloft to loose the fore-topsail, taking 
good care to cut the buntlines and clewlines, and to fast the sail 
well clear of the top rim. The black cutter, under the command 
of Lieutenant Hamilton (no relation to the captain), with the acting 
marine officer, M. de la Tour du Pin, and sixteen men in all, were to 
board on the larboard gangway. ‘The red cutter, under the com- 
mand of the boatswain, and containing likewise sixteen men, was to 
board on the larboard quarter. The boats of each division were to 
be connected by a tow-line. 

The concluding orders to the force were that, in the event of 
reaching the ship undisturbed, only the boarders were to board ; 
the other hands remaining in the boats and taking the ship in tow 
by hook-ropes provided for the purpose. Should, however, the 
enemy be prepared, all were to board. Lastly, the Hermione’s 
quarter-deck was to be the rendezvous of all the parties. 

“Such,” says James (whose account we are following), “ were the 
orders of Captain Hamilton—clear, impossible to be mistaken, and 
yet not so conclusive as to have rendered a failure impossible ; nay 
a circumstance did arise which nearly frustrated the whole.” 
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Captain Hamilton, leading in the pinnace at 8 P.M., kept his 
night-glass fixed on the Hermione, and by its aid steered direct for 
her. But when within a mile, two gunboats, each armed with a long 
gun, discovered and attacked the advancing boats. Captain 
Hamilton, disdaining the attempted interruption, and too hastily 
concluding that all his force was animated by the same spirit as 
himself, merely cut the tow to accelerate his progress, and giving 
three cheers dashed on to the Hermione. But some of the boats— 
particularly, it would seem, the launch and the red cutter—began 
engaging the gunboats. 

The firing aroused the crew of the Hermione, lights were shown, 
and the ship’s company were beat to quarters. As the pinnace 
crossed her bows, to get to its station at the starboard gangway, a 
shot was fired from the frigate’s bow, which fortunately passed over- 
head. A moment after the rudder of the pinnace was caught by a 
rope which trailed from the vessel to her mooring. The coxswain 
reported the pinnace aground ; but Captain Hamilton knew this to 
be impossible, as the Hermione was evidently afloat, and seizing the 
truth, bade him unship the rudder. The boat was thus released, 
but her way had been stopped and she lay with her oars foul with the 
frigate close under her starboard cathead and forechains. In this 
predicament Captain Hamilton, seeing no other boat approaching, 
and despairing of a surprise, should he resume his course to his 
proper station amidships, gave the order to board where they were. 
The crew obeyed instantly, but the captain, essaying to climb by the 
anchor, which had been weighed that very day and hung still wet and 
muddy from the cat and shank painter, slipped and was falling, had 
he not seized and clung to the foremost lanyard of the foreshrouds. 
His pistol went off in the struggle, but he recovered himself and 
gained the deck. Noone was there. The forecastle was empty, 
whilst the foresail, lying athwart the ship over the forestay ready for 
bending and hauling out to the yardarms, screened the daring 
Englishmen from the remainder of the vessel. 

Advancing, sixteen in all (for two remained in the boat with the 
midshipman), to the break of the forecastle, they were astonished to 
find the crew of the Hermione at quarters on the main-deck, engaged 
in firing the great guns at some objects which their fears had 
magnified into two frigates advancing to attack them, and all uncon- 
scious of the foe overhead. Not so the officers and men who 
manned the quarter-deck ; for these, as soon as Captain Hamilton’s 
party advanced by way of the starboard gangway, came resolutely to 
meet them. The combat was obstinate, and the English were 
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checked. At this conjuncture Captain Hamilton, looking round, 
observed the surgeon, Mr. McMullen, with the crew of the gig 
boarding on the port or seaward bow. Heat once directed the gunner 
to take command and maintain the position they had won on the 
starboard gangway, while he himself went back, joined the surgeon’s 
party, and led it along the port gangway straight for the quarter-deck. 

Of the Spaniards found there, some escaped down the after-ladder, 
some jumped overboard, and the remainder were killed or left for 
dead ; but the surgeon and his men, forgetting in their eagerness the 
order to rendezvous on the quarter-deck, went after the Spaniards 
on the starboard gangway, thus placing them between two fires, from 
which they suffered severely. Still, they succeeded in forcing back 
the gunner’s party, and even gained possession of the forecastle, 
driving their opponents on to the larboard gangway. 

Captain Hamilton remained alone on the quarter-deck, awaiting 
the arrival of those who had not yet boarded. Four Spaniards stole 
up. One felled him with the butt-end of a musket, the musket itself 
being broken by the biow; the others stabbed him, as he lay bruised 
and senseless on the combing of the after hatchway, with pike and 
sabre in both thighs. A moment more and he must have perished, 
when two or three men from the jolly-boat, boarding on the star- 
board quarter, arrived on the scene, rescued their commander, and 
again cleared the quarter-deck. 

The situation was now critical in the extreme. Precious minutes 
had passed, and the crews of one, two, and eventually three boats, 
boarding at the extremities, had encountered as yet, and with incom- 
plete success, only the quarter-deck party. The mass of the Spaniards, 
deprived it is true of their officers, were still intact upon the main- 
deck, and were rapidly awakening to the position of affairs overhead. 
A series of desperate attempts on their part to gain a footing on the 
quarter-deck by means of the after-hatchway was now with difficulty 
resisted by Captain Hamilton (who had recovered his senses), and 
the few men who had joined him. Had any such attempt been 
made at the fore-hatchway it must have succeeded. 

Other matters too were adverse. It is true that when the surgeon’s 
party boarded the two men nominated for the purpose had duly 
loosed the fore-topsail, and, in like conformity with instructions, of the 
eight men in the jolly-boat, two from among the contingent of boarders 
had gone aloft and loosed the mizen-topsail, whilst the carpenter 
himself, with the men who did not board, had succeeded in cutting 
the stern moorings ; but, owing to the failure of the launch, the moor- 
ing at the bow was still uncut. Consequently the Hermione was by 
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this time, under the influence of the land breeze, beginning to cant 
with her head towards the land. 

But now, ze. some ten minutes after the commencement of the 
action, reinforcements arrived and turned the scale. The black 
cutter, under Lieut. Hamilton, with M. De la Tour du Pin and his 
marines on board, had reached the ship at about the same time as 
the surgeon ; but, attempting to board at the larboard gangway, they 
had been repulsed by the crew on the main-deck, fighting through 
the ports. Then they had rowed round and essayed the starboard 
gangway, but had failed there likewise. Now again returning to the 
larboard gangway, probably at a moment when the attention of the 
Spaniards had been diverted from the ports to what was going on 
inside the ship and over their heads, they succeeded. Almost at the 
same moment the launch and the red cutter, which had been detained 
in combat with the Spanish gunboats, arrived, and their boarders 
scaled the bulwarks of the Hermione, the one set on the starboard 
bow and the other on the larboard quarter. A moment more and 
the stubborn band of Spaniards on the forecastle were killed, forced 
below, or hurled overboard, whilst the marines forming, marched to 
the quarter-deck and poured a volley down the after-hatchway. 

The wounded captain kept, as always, his post of direction and 
command upon the quarter-deck, and the fore cable being now 
at length secured, Maxwell the gunner and two of his men, all three 
too severely hurt for further combat, crawled aft to the wheel and 
steered. Then the marines boldly charged down the hatchway 
among the surging Spaniards and plied them hotly with the bayonet. 
The surgeon and his party followed, and the crews of the launch and 
red cutter, remaining above, poured down volleys of musketry. 
About sixty Spaniards retreated to the cabins under the quarter-deck 
and surrendered ; the doors were closed on them and the prisoners 
secured. Fighting still continued on the main-deck and under the 
forecastle, but by now the towing boats were at work, the fore-topsail 
filled, and the ship moved towards the open sea, and, to quote the 
words of James, “‘ Those can best comprehend the feelings of Captain 
Hamilton and his few brave companions. . . when the Hermione was 
standing out of Puerto Cabello, who have been engaged in enterprises 
of this sort, and who have had their exertions crowned with success.” 

The resistance continued until, by tow and sail, the Hermione had 
got half-a-mile from the batteries. These, while the firing continued 
and it was uncertain who had possession of the ship, withheld their 
fire. At length, “after dreadful slaughter,” the combat ceased on 
board, and at once the batteries opened. But the light wind failed 
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to clear away the smoke, and the aim was uncertain; moreover, the 
guns were loaded chiefly with grape. Still the effect was serious, 
the main and spring stays were shot away, so that, as the swell was 
heavy, the mainmast had to be secured, the gaff came down, and 
one 24-pounder shot passed through the hull under water, and obliged 
the captain to rig the pumps, and subsequently to heel the ship. 
Then, whilst they were still under the fire of the batteries, the Por- 
tuguese coxwain of the gig, towing at the larboard bow, who spoke 
Spanish, reported that he heard resolutions being made to blow up 
the frigate, and it became necessary to fire a few musket-shots down 
the hatchway to restore quiet. By one o’clock in the morning all 
opposition had ceased on board, and by two o’clock, nearly two hours 
after the commencement of the action by the boarding of the captain 
in the pinnace, the ship was out of gunshot, and the capture com. 
plete. Then Lieut. Hamilton and the towing crews, who for nearly 
all that time had been at work, and exposed for a part of it to the 
enemy’s cannon-balls and grape, were called alongside, and stepped 
for the first time on beard the captured Hermione. 

“In effecting this surprising capture,” says the naval historian, 
“the British sustained so comparatively slight a loss as 12 wounded, 
including Captain Hamilton ... and Mr. Maxwell, the gunner (dan- 
gerously).” Of their 365 in crew the Spaniards had 1109 killed and 97 
wounded, most of them dangerously. The survivors were afterwards 
put on board an American schooner, and landed at Puerto Cabello.” 

Such is the story of the capture of the Hermione, a capture gener- 
ally regarded as the most dashing feat of the British navy. It was 
heroic in its conception, in its execution, and in the circumstances 
surrounding it, and it sent a thrill throughout England. It is pleasant 
to record that Captain Hamilton, who was knighted, distributed 4500 
of his share of the prize-money among the crew, that the lieutenants 
of the ship presented a sword to Mr. Maxwell, the gunner, and that 
the surgeon was allowed to share prize-money with officers of that 
rank. The Hermione was immediately restored to the navy under 
her former rating, but received a new name, the Retribution. 

Captain Hamilton, returning home for the cure of his wounds in 
a Jamaica packet, was captured by a privateer and conveyed to Paris, 
and, when there, was taken particular notice of by Buonaparte. 

I regret that I can find no record of any reward or honour con- 
ferred on De la Tour du Pin, the officer of marines who led the 
charge down the fore-hatchway. Though his men failed twice to gain 
the deck, yet by perseverance they arrived in time and turned the scale 
in a doubtful combat. FLEETWOOD H. PELLEW. 
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A SONG OF DAVID. 


HE twilight slants along the wall, 
And fills the palace room : 
But where the shadows deepest fall, 
He sleeps—enfolded by the gloom— 
The people’s chosen, Saul. 


No dreamless sleep has closed his eyes, 
To bring a dreamless rest ; 
About him sights of terror rise, 
And, brooding dark, the Spirit-guest 
Who mocks him where he lies :-— 


The stars are wan, the moon blood-red 
O’er far Gilboa’s height ; 
And birds of prey, with circlings dread, 
Keep awful watches through the night, 
Among the scattered dead. 


* * * * * * * 


Lo, while beneath the Spirit’s wing 
He bowed his shuddering soul, 
A sound of sweetness touched the King ; 
And, as the music low-struck stole, 
A voice began to sing.— 


Goodly to look at, stout and fair, 
As all afire he stands: 
The moonlight on his auburn hair, 
The shepherd-harp swept by his hands 
Pours music on the air !— 




































A Song of David. 


The songs the quiet waters hear, 
Where green the pastures lie : 
When, listening, heaven and earth are near, 
And up and down the shining sky 
The Sons of God appear !— 


He sings of God, the Friend of man, 
Who feeds the waiting land : 
He sings of Love’s eternal plan 
To mould and move with saving hand, 
Since first the earth began. 


* * * * * * * 


“ Come hither, shepherd lad, to me ; 
Thy songs such gladness tell, 
Those shapes of ill no more I see, 
While at thy lips, refreshed and well, 
I drink new strength from thee ! 


‘Sweeter than Bethlehem’s waters deep, 
By thirst-worn hearts desired, 
Thy words immortal healing keep : 
And in thine eyes, thou God-inspired, 
The thoughts of ages sleep ! ” 


* * * * * * * 


Still on the echoing years they fall, 
Those heaven-sent songs of love ; 
And still, as in the days of Saul, 
Sick hearts, refreshed, are drawn above, 
And purer joys recall. 


GEORGE HOLMES. 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


HE naturalistic movement in the modern drama has made two 
recent manifestations. The first was the production of 
Mr. Henry James’s “The American” at the Opera Comique on 
Saturday, September 26; the second was the production of an 
English version of Emile Zola’s dramatisation of “ Thérése Raquin” 
at the Royalty Theatre on Friday, October 9. Each of these per- 
formances was heralded by rumours of their momentous significance 
to the drama: from the one and from the other, according to their 
admirers, the dramatic salvation so long looked for might be con- 
fidently expected. 

“Thérése Raquin” I knew, and I was not hopeful. “The 
American ” I only knew of as a brilliant novel. I cordially hoped 
that Mr. Henry James might be able to make it into a brilliant stage 
play. It is undoubted that we are sadly in need of some good 
plays, that the cry fora drama which shall be literature and not a 
mere machine-made entertainment is a genuine cry, and represents 
an honest desire. It seemed highly probable that Mr. Henry James 
might do something to meet this want—to answer this honest desire. 
He is a careful observer of human nature ; he has studied life under 
many conditions, in many places ; he is the master of a finely appre- 
ciative English prose ; he is analyst, psychologist, realist—in a word, 
he would seem to be quite modern. It looked more than likely that 
Mr. Henry James, if he wrote a play at all, would write a play 
that would be very actual, very unconventional, very original in its 
method. 

Perhaps it is not a little surprising to find Mr. Henry James 
thinking of writing a play at all. I imagined that Mr. Henry James 
was not attached to the theatre ; that he resembled in that, as in 
other particulars, M. Guy de Maupassant, who made it his boast 
that he had not been to the theatre thirty times in his life, and that 
he disliked all its works and pomps. When M. Guy de Maupassant 
after this confession dramatised his little story “L’Enfant” as 
** Musotte,” it was not wonderful to find that it did not prove a great 
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success. No man deserves to succeed, no man does succeed, in an 
art which he does not love. Mr. Henry James’s clever story, “The 
Tragic Muse,” betrayed too keen an appreciation of the inevitable 
drawbacks of dramatic life, too delicate a sensitiveness regarding its 
many disagreeable and unlovely associations, to allow his readers to 
think of him as 2 man naturally drawn to the drama. But since he 
had determined to make the experiment, it might be confidently 
assumed that the experiment would be an interesting one. 

M. Emile Zola, who is a wild critic, sometimes makes very 
sensible if somewhat obvious remarks, and one of these remarks is 
that it is highly injudicious to dramatise a novel. M. Zola is right, 
although on the very face of this declaration he proceeded to 
dramatise one of his own novels. The dramatisation of a novel is 
always a thankless task. The conditions which govern the two 
arts are so widely different that the original story is only a trammel 
to the worker in the new method. Certainly, of all Mr. Henry 
James’s stories, ‘‘ The American” would seem to be the most suit- 
able for stage purposes. It is not, like so many of his stories, a 
mere study of a section of life ; it does not end in an interrogation 
on a door step; it has a beginning, a middle, and an end, just 
for all the world like any other workaday romance that ever was 
written. 

But the worst of it is that when “ The American” gets on to the 
stage all that was melodramatic in the story comes brutally to the 
top, while the delicate analysis, the subtle study of character which 
made the charm of the story, that are the very essence of work by 
Mr. James, seem to vanish almost entirely. ‘The American” is, in 
certain instances, well played ; it might be said to be well written if 
it were the work of a new hand, but the characters, if they were 
played never so well, are not the characters that we knew and liked 
in the book, and the language of the play does not reach the level of 
the language of the story. ‘Take Newman himself, who is in Mr. 
James’s story such an interesting study of a peculiar type of 
Transatlantic evolution, the strong man who has made many 
fortunes, who is capable of a great love ; the new world almost at its 
best contrasted with the old world almost at its worst. On the stage 
he becomes an impossible figure cursed with an appalling catch- 
word, “ That’s what I want t’see,” which suggests rather the Variety 
stage than a modern realistic comedy. The stage Newman makes 
his first appearance in an amazing costume of brown velveteen coat 
and buff overcoat, which recalls rather the garb of a travelling show- 
man than the costume of an American millionaire, Yet this get-up, 
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which resembles nothing which I have ever seen any American wear 
is not intended to mark Newman’s ignorance of the customs of the 
world, for in the next act he makes his appearance in faultless 
evening dress that would qualify him for admission into the ranks of 
the Four Hundred and the society of the illustrious McAllister. 
Then he falls in love with the sister of a young man whom he has 
just met, because he hears that she is of ancient lineage, and because 
he seems to have set his heart—and a very snobbish heart, it must be 
confessed—upon marrying what he would call a “ high-toned lady.” 
He talks of the woman he has never seen as he might of some 
trotting horse whose fame had reached him through the columns of 
the ew York Clipper. Is this our old friend Newman of the book ? 
Surely not. To do Mr. Compton justice, he plays the part set down 
for him as well as it could be played. He is consistent from start to 
finish ; we may not like the type, but Mr. Compton plays it so well 
as almost at moments to make us like him and forgive him his 
catch-word. Think of it! Henry James with a catch-word ! 

Mr. Henry James was more fortunate in his women than in 
his men, with the exception of Mr. Compton. Miss Bateman, re- 
turning to the stage after a long absence, made a grimly impressive 
representation of the wicked old woman whose blood and traditions 
have not prevented her committing a murder, quite in the’spirit of 
the moyen dge. Miss Elizabeth Robins made Claire—the Claire of 
the play, not of the novel, be it understood—exceedingly charming, 
sympathetic, gracious in her helpless submission to the inexorable 
conditions of her life. Miss Robins is an actress who possesses in a 
very remarkable degree the power of interesting those who study her 
work. She went entirely wrong in her treatment of Hedda Gabler, and 
yet her very error was interesting ; she attracted where she could not 
convince. As Claire in “The American” she is much more successful. 
As the part is written for the stage it is a somewhat incomprehensible 
part. It is hard to understand the condition of mental subservience 
to which the stern influences of her life had reduced the young and 
beautiful woman whom Newman loves. But Miss Robins suggests 
the subservience, the helpless hopelessness of the character very 
delicately, very appealingly. Miss Dairolles was admirable as the 
vivacious vicious little girl Noemie. Miss Louise Moodie was an 
excellent Mrs. Bread. And that is all the acting of which anything 
commendatory can be recorded. 

If Mr. Henry James’s play failed to add another triumph to the 
cause of the realistic drama, so in no less a degree did M. Zola’s 
“ Thérése Raquin.” M. Zola has constituted himself, as it were, the 
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apostle of naturalism on the stage. He has written essay after essay 
to show that all the old forms of the drama are played out ; that all 
the dramatists of the time are hopeless artificers working with worn- 
out materials under impossible conditions ; that it is the duty of 
the age to produce the scientific drama which shall, in some inex- 
plicable manner, be at once Balzac and Darwin—the Human 
Comedy and the doctrine of Evolution rolled into one. And as an 
example of what the new drama ought to be, M. Zola has written 
several plays which so far the public have declined to accept. Of 
these plays “Thérése Raquin,” which was first played in Paris in 
1873, has just been put before English audiences, in the first 
instance under the auspices of Mr. Grein, whose Independent 
Theatre gave us “Ghosts,” and then for a short run at the same 
theatre under the management of Mr. Herbert Basinge. 

Of course it does not in the least follow, because an author 
cannot write good plays, that therefore his theory of the drama 
should be a wrong theory. Ido not think that M. Zola can write 
good plays, but I think that there is a great deal of truth in much 
that he has written about the condition of the drama both in Eng- 
land and in France. What I do justly blame him for is posing as 
the prophet of the new school when his play is cast in the most 
old-fashioned mould. 

It is easy enough to condemn M. Zola out of his own mouth. 
Some years ago, when Catulle Mendés wrote his “Justice,” the per- 
formance of which was, if I remember rightly, prohibited on this side 
of the Channel, M. Zola criticised it with the frankness which 
characterises all his criticisms. M. Catulle Mendes, said M. Zola, 
“does wrong to trifle with reality. He should have dressed his 
characters in doublets and hose, and then all would have been for- 
given to him. But to deal with modern life like a lyric poet is a serious 
offence.” Do not these words apply to another besides M. Catulle 
Mendés? Might they not be directly addressed to M. Zola himself, 
who has lent a kind of lyrism to realism, and who has presented us 
with characters who would have been far more comfortable in 
doublets and hose than in modern garb? It is not by the-calling of 
certain puppets by commonplace names, dressing them in contem- 
porary costumes and setting them in sordid surroundings, that the 
naturalistic drama is necessarily to be created. That is all a matter 
for the scene-painter and the property-master. The business of the 
realistic dramatist is to make his people seem real, not to take the 
fantoccini of “ Les Burgraves” and of “Angelo,” dress them in 
modern clothes, nickname them with modern names, and make them 
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play out the old old business of 1830, under the roof ofa squalid shop 
in Paris, instead of under the brilliant skies of an Italian hill city or 
a Spanish university town. 

I was surprised to find that my friend Mr. Walkley, who belongs, 
with Mr. William Archer and one or two other young writers, to a 
little group arnong the dramatic critics whose work goes by the title 
of the “ New Criticism ”—I was surprised, I say, to find that 
“Spectator” appears to be as it were taken in by the obvious device 
of M. Zola. This is what he says :—“It is a study, in short, in 
morbid psychology. When a Sophocles or a Shakespeare gives us 
such a study, the result is terrible enough. But the actors are high 
and mighty personages, mythical heroes, or semi-mythical kings and 
queens. They talk in blank verse. There is an atmosphere of 
poetry, which—in the last analysis—means unreality, about the whole. 
It was so long ago—as the old lady said in the familiar anecdote— 
and let us hope it is not true. But Zola’s personages are like our- 
selves. They talk every-day pedestrian prose like ourselves. The 
poetry, the unreality, has gone. We know that it is true. The 
result is a hundredfold more terrible.” 

But is it really a hundredfold more terrible? Is not this judgment 
a result of the confusion caused by M. Zola’s ingenious trick? Are 
these people a bit the more real because they are labelled modern, 
and dressed in moleskin or nankeen, and roofed by a roof in the 
Passage du Pont’Neuf? Mr. Walkley appears to think they are. 
“The people are petty dourgeois, with the petty thoughts of the 
bourgeois and their petty ways. ‘The women are plainly dressed, the 
men clumsily rigged out by cheap tailors. There is nothing of the 
fine sentiments of the mythical heroes, nothing of the purple and fine 
linen of the semi-mythical kings and queens. A set of vulgarians, 
you say, people who eat peas with their knife? Quite so. But 
Zola’s point is that the most poignant tragedy may be found in the 
most vulgar environment.” 

If this be so, it is a point scarcely worth making. Who has ever 
failed to be aware that poignant tragedy might be found in a vulgar 
environment? The question is whether the decoration transmutes 
the leaden method of the old romanticism into the gold of the new 
naturalism ; whether M. Zola has done anything beyond altering the 
surroundings ; whether his people are themselves new ? 

Mr. Walkley finds “ Thérése Raquin ” true to life, free from stage 
tricks. Does he really consider that the whole episode of the blue 
prince is true to life, or anything better than a fantasy piece in the 
Dickens manner, as improbable as anything in the fairy tales of 
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fiction? Does he think that there is nothing artificial in the scene in 
which the old paralysed woman proceeds to indict the murderers, and 
the rest of the characters stand conveniently or inconveniently with 
their backs turned, in order to allow Thérése and Laurent to go 
through a series of gaspings and clutchings of the best Bowery or 
Victoria style, which have betrayed their guilt to the eyes of the most 
inexperienced person? M. Zola is not to be greatly blamed for this 
sort of thing. It is convenient, on the stage, for a large number of 
persons, quite suddenly, to turn aside in an unmeaning silence while 
the principal characters have their innings of tragedy and remorse 
all to themselves. It is quite right from the conventional point of 
view that there should be a grotesque love story of the fairy-tale 
type introduced to point the contrast with the guilty passion of the 
murderous adulterers. But when an author is as conventional as 
M. Zola is, let him not claim commendation for his astonishing 
originality, for his scorn of all those old stage devices and dodges of 
which he makes so liberal a use. And let not earnest critics endorse 
with their approval so barefaced a claim to originality. 

Some of the impassioned admirers of “* Thérése Raquin” have 
rushed into print to champion their heroine and her author 4a 
outrance. The effort scarcely calls for serious comment. The 
impassioned admirers are in a frenzy because any one presumes not 
to admire as passionately as they do their favourite author. They 
talk wildly of their play as appealing only to “those who are 
interested in literature.” Clamour of this kind is unmeaning. What 
law has been promulgated that beings interested in literature must 
necessarily be interested in M. Zola and his English translators ? 
What Prophet has amplified the code to condemnation of all who 
are not interested in M. Zola and his translators? By the Beard of 
the Prophet, what bosh is this? For mine own poor part, I have 
read all that the excellent Zola has written—fiction, criticism, and 
even what he is pleased to call drama—with all the care they deserve, 
and I still remain “interested in literature ;” and I still decline to 
regard “ Thértse Raquin” as a dramatic masterpiece, or as anything 
else but an intolerably long, pompous, and tedious piece, constructed 
on the most old-fashioned lines out of the most old-fashioned 
materials, and as conventional as the conventional can be. Zola’s 
fault—and the fault of his English following in making a fuss about 
this absurd play—naturally provokes uncomplimentary comment, at 
which the English following are surprised and indignant. 

The only other novelties to record are Miss Bessie Hatton’s ex- 
ceedingly clever performance in Mr. Hatton’s ingenious version of 
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“The Prince and the Pauper,” and Mr. Clyde Fitch’s “ Pamela’s 
Prodigy,” at the Court. Mr. Clyde Fitch is a young American 
writer with considerable daring, for he describes his piece as a 
“lively” comedy. As a rule, descriptions of this kind are best left 
to the public to allot. If this example were to be followed generally, 
the result would be somewhat grotesque. However, perhaps Mr. 
Fitch’s idea is that any comedy in which Mrs. John Wood appears 
must be lively. Liveliness is Mrs. John Wood’s characteristic, but it 
is a liveliness which is rather monotonous and which sometimes palls. 
That is the penalty of the conventionally comic. There comes a 
time when the antic ceases to entertain, when the grimace no longer 
amuses. 
JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘°CARTHY 
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TABLE TALK. 


PROGRESS OF THE BULL-FIGHT IN FRANCE. 


ORE than once I have been charged with exaggeration in 
dealing with the influence of the bull-fight in France. 
Again and again I have been told that my fears were visionary, and 
that the horrors witnessed on the other side of the Pyrenees were 
not to be feared on this. Yet, slowly and surely the prophecies I 
uttered are being fulfilled. Let one who still doubts meditate on the 
following, which I take from the Parisian correspondence of the 
Daily Telegraph: “lf Parisians, through humane considerations, are 
spared the spectacle of the slaying of bulls in the arena of the Rue 
Pergolése, there is no such squeamishness manifested at the sight of 
taurine blood by the inhabitants of the town of Dax, near Bordeaux. 
This small place in the Department of the Landes promises to rival 
if not surpass the Spanish city of San Sebastian as a centre of such 
scenes of slaughter. One bull butchered lately caused the matador 
so much troubie as to make him hew it with his sword. Despite the 
terrible wounds, the goaded animal managed before giving its last 
gasp to disembowel three horses with its horns. The arena presented 
a horrible appearance, and not a single protestation was made by the 
public—the police authorities of the locality remaining quite indif- 
ferent to the bull-fighting. On the first day of the so-called ‘ fétes’ 
five bulls were killed, but at yesterday’s proceedings six of the 
animals were despatched, one being literally hacked to bits. Minuto, 
the matador, and his colleague Guerrita were the heroes of the day 
after their sanguinolent exploits.” Horrors quite as bad as these I 
have not seen even at San Sebastian. A heavy price will some day 
be exacted for this concession to the ferocious tastes of the south. 


AUTHOR-MANAGERS. 


UTHOR-MANAGERS such as Killigrew, D’Avenant, and 
others with whom I have previously dealt, stand on a diffe- 

rent footing from Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, whose forthcoming 
occupancy of a theatre has raised afresh the question of what is the 
best management. In some cases the men named were selected, on 
account of their literary position, to control an existing institution, 
and to place a literary cachet upon an undertaking. Mr. Jones, on 
the other hand, avowedly takes a theatre for the purpose of mounting 
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his own pieces. In so doing he has had, so far as I am aware, but 
one predecessor whose name in the full sense survives. In February 
1847 Alexandre Dumas féve opened the Théatre Historique, a 
new edifice, with “La Reine Margot,” by himself and Auguste 
Maquet. A curious illustration of what is to be expected under 
such conditions was afforded in the opening venture, which, 
beginning at six o’clock in the evening, lasted until three in the 
following morning, drawing from Gautier the suggestion that to the 
next announcement of fifteen tableaux, &c., should be appended— 
entremilés de collations. In June followed “Intrigue et Amour,” a 
translation by the manager of Schiller’s “ Kabala und Liebe,” and 
in August “‘ Le Chevalier de Maison-Rouge,” in which Dumas was 
once more assisted by Maquet. Just before the end of the year a 
translation of “ Hamlet,” by Dumas and Paul Meurice, which had 
previously seen the light at the theatre of Saint-Germain-en-Laye, 
was produced. February 1848 saw the unprecedented experiment 
of producing “Monte Cristo” in two parts, occupying for per- 
formance two consecutive nights. This, even in the case of a writer 
so fertile and brilliant as Dumas, was too much for the public, and the 
next pieces to be tried were “La Maratre,” of Balzac, and “Le 
Chandelier,” of Musset. In the February of 1849 Dumas gave his 
own “La Jeunesse des Mousquetaires.” “Le Comte Hermann,” 
“Urbain Grandier,” and ‘‘La Chasse au Chastre,” all by Dumas, 
followed, and the experiment collapsed. No want of novelty 
attaches to the programme, and the three names—Dumas, Balzac, 
and Musset—need only the addition of Hugo to be in their class the 
foremost of the day. None the less, the result was disaster. 


Actor v. AUTHOR. 


HESE things are not mentioned with a view to discourage Mr. 
Jones. He may, and I trust will, show a self-control which will 
be the more welcome and commendable in an author since it has not 
previously been exhibited. The crucial difficulty of the case is not, 
however, met by an experiment of this class. Instead of an actor 
bidding for the centre of the stage or picking all the gems of dialogue 
out of other parts to cram them into his own, we have now to fear 
the author sparing us no word of his eloquence ‘or his wit. Of the 
two dangers the latter is the more to be dreaded, since, while the risk is 
equally great, the consequences are more deadly. Actor-management 
has worked fairly well in the past. The hope of the stage lies not 
in substituting one vanity for another, but in obtaining a management 
strong enough to hold its own and to say, “A plague o’ both your 
houses,” SYLVANUS URBAN, 














